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Editorial 


WHERE ARE THE MEN? 


With the death of Francis W. Kelsey there passes another and 
almost the last of that brilliant galaxy of creative classical scholars 
who in the heyday of their powers started that great advance in 
classical scholarship in this country of two generations ago. 
Whitney, Gildersleeve, Warren, Seymour, Peck, Kelsey, to men- 
tion only the dead, were of that group by whom were trained the 
present leaders of classical culture in our American colleges and 
universities. A few more years, and all of that older group will 
have passed from life or from active service here. In their time 
brilliant young men thronged to their lecture rooms, ambitious to 
prepare for the same profession and to follow in their steps. 
Classical fellowships and scholarships were eagerly sought and 
were gained only after sharp competition. And it was under the 
instruction of this older group, with the frequent supplement of 
foreign study, that those men were trained who stand as the ex- 
ponents of classical culture and scholarship in our great institu- 
tions of learning today. These will, in their turn, many in a 
decade or at best a score of years, retire from their active service. 

And who will succeed them? Where are the large numbers of 
promising young men who will be the classical scholars, the lead- 
ers, of ten, of twenty years hence? The lamentable fact is that 
since the beginning of the World War there has been a notable 
lack of young men in our classical graduate schools. Drained of 
their men students as a matter of course during the war, they 
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have never regained men in sufficient numbers to guarantee the 
supply of classical leaders which the not distant future will be 
demanding. 

Women are still coming up in considerable numbers in our 
graduate schools, candidates largely for the master’s degree, which 
will enhance their status in their present positions or secure them 
such positions, while others in lesser numbers are seeking the doc- 
tor’s degree. This ambition for more advanced classical training 
is most encouraging, since the great majority of teaching positions 
in Latin, as in other subjects, in secondary schools is held by 
women, and it is indeed well that these schools are in the way of 
being better and better served. Also it is imperative that a high 
standard of scholarship in all colleges whose teaching positions 
are open to women should be maintained. 

But, while the outlook for an adequate body of classically 
trained women continues to be encouraging, the present lack of 
an oncoming body of picked young men seeking higher training 
in the classics remains as a serious problem, one which may well 
engage the attention of all who are now in places of influence and 
responsibility for the future welfare of classical study in our col- 
leges and universities. 

We have no constructive plan to offer for the solution of this 
problem. We only state it as a pressing problem and urge its con- 
sideration upon our readers. We suggest its discussion in all 
appropriate gatherings, and invite expression through the medium 
of the JouRNAL of any helpful suggestions that may be offered. 





WAS LATIN DIFFICULT FOR A ROMAN?? 


By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


Non tam praeclarum est scire Latine quam turpe nescire. 
— Cicero Brutus 140. 


In a composition a little girl once wrote: “Lady Jane Grey 
studied Greek and Latin, and a few days thereafter she died.” 
In a more scholarly source, the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
there is record of another fatality in a battle with Greek and 
Latin. An epitaph by a father runs as follows: ‘To Dalmatius, 
his very dear son, a boy of remarkable talent and learning, whose 
unhappy father was not permitted to enjoy his companionship 
for even seven full years, for, after studying Greek without an 
instructor, he took up Latin in addition, and in three days’ time 
he was snatched from the world. Dalmatius, his father, set up 
this stone.”’* The African Emperor Septimius Severus was 
shrewder. He kept his foreign accent till his old age.* He never 
mastered Latin and Latin never mastered him. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the acquisition of Latin by a for- 
eigner was, and is, a difficult feat. Was it difficult for a person 
born and reared in a Latin atmosphere? Of course the man in 
the street did not and could not master Latin. Neither could the 
man at the theater or at the circus, for in both these places, Quin- 
tilian (i. 6. 45) assures us, entire crowds frequently uttered 

1 Read at the twenty-third annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, April 14-16, 1927. 

2 Translation by F. F. Abbott in an article called “Some Latin Inscriptions,” 
Sewanee Review, XX1X, 424-32. Unfortunately Professor Abbott did not give 
the reference and I have been unable to locate it. 


8... Afrum quiddam usque ad senectutem sonans. Spartianus Vita Severi 


19. 9, 
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barbarisms.* In this paper I am thinking primarily of educated 
Romans and I shall, with Quintilian (i. 6. 45), take as my stand- 
ard of good usage the speech of the cultured. 


Cicero (Brutus 140) states that it is not so much a distinction 
to know Latin as it is a disgrace not to know it. There were 
evidently Romans of influence and importance who did not know 
Latin. Juvenal (vi. 187-90) thinks it shameful for Romans to 
have a ready knowledge of Greek and not to know Latin. He 
was not wasting ammunition on small targets. 


GRAMMAR 


Quare mihi non invenuste dici videtur aliud esse Latine aliud gram- 
matice loqui. — Quintilian /nst. Orat. i. 6.27. 


As a college student I used to find every little irregularity in 
logic and syntax explained as brachylogy, pleonasm, compendiary 
comparison, anacoluthon, catachresis,® constructio ad sensum, and 
what not. I concluded that the Romans never made an error in 
grammar. Some years ago a writer who had similar views as 
to the linguistic infallibility of the ancients defended his “jump- 
ing” comparison, “adventures like some of Dumas’s romances,” ° 
by appealing to Livy’s “the most just triumph since Camillus,” 


and Homer's “‘hair like the Graces. 


so f 


As a teacher I became a little more skeptical of the ways of 
Latin authors. Recently I was overjoyed to find Quintilian 
(i. 5. 5) stating that it is often difficult to distinguish faults from 


4Cf. Augustine Enarratio in Psalmum cxxxviii. 20 (Migne, Patrologia Lati- 
na, 37, 1796): Melius est reprehendant nos grammatici quam non intellegant 
populi. 

5 A strong arraignment of catachresis, by mere definition, is to be found in 
Diomedes Ars Grammatica 2 (Keil, Grammatici Latini, 1, 458): Catachresis 
est necessaria similium pro propriis abusio et usurpatio nominis alieni, id est 
dictio deficiens proprietate altcrius nomen usurpans quast proprium. 

6 See G. B. Ives, Text, Type, and Style, pp. 14-15. 

7 Nec alius post M. Furium [Camillum] quam C. Sulpicius iustiorem de 
Gallis egit triumphum (Livy vii. 15.8); Kopyou Xagitecow dpoiat (/liad xvii. 


51). 
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figures of speech.* He explains (i. 8. 14) that so much license 
was granted to poets that the Romans called their lapses by other 
names and that they praised the things poets were led to do be- 
cause of the meter, thus making a virtue of necessity. Quintilian 
(i. 6. 27) regards as cleverly phrased the remark that it is one 
thing to speak Latin and another to speak grammatically. 

Heine, after referring to his difficulty in learning irregular 
verbs, said that he felt sure the Romans would never have found 
time to conquer the world if they had been first compelled to mas- 
ter their grammar.® (Many a jest has been uttered in earnest.) 
There is some basis for such a statement. Even the officers who 
continued Caesar’s narrative wrote somewhat labored Latin. In 
the preface to his work on Military Science Vegetius hopelessly 
disavows any aspiration to elegance or style. 

Vitruvius, who was sufficiently cultured to know some Greek, 
asks the indulgence of the Emperor Augustus and of other read- 
ers in case he makes any grammatical slips.*° He could not find 
time and energy to write good Latin. He says (i. 1. 13) with 
profound conviction: Non cnim debet nec potest esse architectus 
grammaticus. I have not the slightest doubt, however, that he 
tried his best to write good Latin. 


The bar too had troubles of its own with Latin: 


Marcus Pomponius Marcellus, a most pedantic critic of the Latin 
language, in one of his cases (for he sometimes acted as an advocate ) 
was so persistent in criticizing an error in diction made by his op- 
ponent, that Cassius Severus appealed to the judges and asked for a 
postponement, to enable his client to employ a grammarian in his 


8 Cf. Quintilian ix. 3.2: Esset enim orationis schema vitium si non petere- 
tur, sed accideret. 

Quaesitum est apud Plinium Secundum, quid interesset inter figuras et vitia, 
Nam cum figurae ad ornatum adhibeantur, vitia vitentur, eadem autem inve- 
niantur exempla tam in figuris quam in vitiis, debet aliqua esse discretio. —Ser- 
vius Commentarius in Artem Donati (Keil, Grammatici Latint, 4, 447). 

9 The Value of the Classics (edited by A. F. West), p. 9. 

104, 1.17: ut si quid parum ad regulam artis grammaticae fuerit explica- 
tum ignoscatur. 
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stead: “For,” said he, “he thinks that the contest with his opponent 
will not be on points of law but of diction.” ™ 


Seneca * records for us some of the atrocious phrases and sen- 
tences of Maecenas and abuses him as soundly as if he were a 
political opponent. 

The best educated Romans had knotty problems in syntax to 
solve, just as do the educated today. When an inscription was 
being composed for the temple of Victory, which Pompey was 
about to dedicate, the question was raised whether consul tertio or 
consul tertium should be written. Pompey referred the question 
with the utmost care to the best scholars he could find ( eaquisitis- 
sime rettulit ad doctissimos civitatis). Since the doctors disagreed, 
he laid the matter before Cicero. Knowing that he would hurt 
somebody’s feelings whichever way he decided, Cicero tactfully 
persuaded Pompey to abbreviate the number to tert."* Accord- 
ing to Varro ** quarto practorem fieri means that three men had 
been made praetors previously, while quartum practorem fieri 
means that the same man had been praetor three times before. 
In Cicero’s De Seneciute (4. 10) we find quartum consul. Aulus 
Gellius, who tells this story, would have agreed with Cicero.” 

Cicero ** did not know whether to use a preposition with the 
name Piraeus. The entire question hinged on whether the port 
should be called a town. His friend Dionysius and Nicias, a 
Coan, did not regard it as such. Caecilius had used the preposi- 
tion with it — Mane ut ex portu in Piraeum — but Cicero did not 
consider him a model of good Latin, malus enim auctor Latinitatis 
est. Cicero failed to solve the problem to his own satisfaction,” 
for he referred the matter to Atticus. 

11 Suetonius De Grammaticis 22 (J. C. Rolfe’s translation). 

12 Epistulae Morales 114, especially sections 4-10. 

13 Aulus Gellius Noctes Atticae x. 1.7. The entire chapter is worth reading. 

14 As quoted by Gellius x. 1. 6. 

15 See Noctes Atticae x.1.10-11. Cf. Mucianus ter consul, Pliny Naturalis 
Historia xxviii. 29. 

16 Ad Atticum vii. 3. 10. 

17 He uses the preposition elsewhere, however, e.g., in Piraeum, Ad Atticum 


iv. 16. 3; in Piraeea, vi. 9.1; a Piraeo, vy. 12.1. It seems hardly worth while 
to quote additional examples from Cicero or other authors. 
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One can hardly believe that educated people made errors in the 
use of names of places, such as those cited by Quintilian (i. 5. 39) : 
Navigavimus Pelusio in Alexandrinam; Aegypto venio.** Dio- 
medes ** says that it is a solecism if, on being asked where we are 
going, we reply, Romae. It may be remarked in passing that in 
English the distinction between “in” and “at” in connection with 
names of towns and cities is not a matter of common knowledge. 

Aulus Gellius (i. 22. 1-3) relates how a misuse of hic illi super- 
est was to be heard not only at the crossroads and in plebeian 
speech in general, but also in the forum, in the comitium, and in 
tribunals. 

There were people who thought that such expressions as [bi 
occiditur mille hominum (as used by Quadrigarius) were toler- 
ated only as a concession to the past.*° 

As a young man Aulus Gellius (xx. 6. 1-2) pestered a certain 
Apollinaris Sulpicius to explain the genitive form vestri instead 
of vestrum in the sentence Habeo curam vestri. The teacher re- 
plied: “You are putting to me a question which I too have had 
constantly in mind for a long while.” ** 

Caesellius Vindex so utterly misunderstood the syntax of a 
passage in Ennius that he accused Ennius of using cor in the 
masculine gender.** 

The position of igitur, first or postpositive, was a matter that 
was open to dispute.** Cicero puts it first in De Amicitia (11. 


18 Grammarians, however, continually cite such mistakes. The most inter- 
esting passage of such character that I have found is Terentius Scaurus De 
Orthographia (Keil, Grammatici Latini, 7, 32): Scribunt quidam “litterae 
datae e Gallia,’ item ‘“‘Roma,” vitiose. Nam dici oportet “in Gallia” et 
“Romae.” Dantur enim in loco, afferuntur e loco, sequitur ut dentur in Gallia 
et Romae. Compare Africam ire, Petronius Cena Trimalchionis 48. 7. For 
Plautus’ usage see E. W. Fay’s edition of the Mostellaria, p. xxxviii. 

19 Ars Grammatica 2 (Keil, Grammatici Latini, 1,455). Diomedes here calls 
attention to other very simple mistakes, for example, apud amicum eo for ad 
amicum eo, bonus omnium for optimus omnium, melior omnium for melior 


omnibus. 
20 Aulus Gellius i. 16. 
21 Quaeris ex me quod mihi quoque est iamdiu in perpetua quaestione. 
22 Aulus Gellius vi. 2. 
23 Quintilian i. 5. 39. Quintilian notes also the incorrect position of the 
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39): Igitur ne suspiciam quidem... .** Seneca ** criticizes Mae- 
cenas for verba ... tam contra consuetudinem omnium posita. 

Even grammarians made errors in grammar, for Seneca *° tells 
us that they were not ashamed if they committed a solecism 
knowingly, but were piqued if they did so unwittingly. Dia- 
critical marks to indicate intentional errors might have enabled 
them to save their face. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxi. 1. 13) 
drives home a point by saying that if a grammarian commits a 
barbarism it is no disproof of the existence of grammar. 

Martial (ii. 8) sounds a modern note when he playfully blames 
his printer (/ibrarius, “scribe”) for his linguistic shortcomings: 


Si qua videbuntur chartis tibi, lector, in istis 
sive obscura nimis sive Latina parum, 
non meus est error: nocuit librarius illis 
dum properat versus adnumerare tibi. 
quod si non illum sed me peccasse putabis, 
tunc ego te credam cordis habere nihil. 
“Ista tamen mala sunt.” Quasi nos manifesta negemus! 
haec mala sunt, sed tu non meliora facis. 


Juvenal (vi. 451-56) seems to think it unbecoming for a wo- 
man to know the subtleties of grammar and to be able to correct 
the errors of any Mrs. Malaprop among her friends. So far as I 
am aware no Roman woman has had her name transmitted to 
posterity through notice or notoriety gained by making mistakes. 
Woman had not yet obtained equal rights. If we may generalize 
from Juvenal (vi. 456), it was more discreet for women not to 


adverbs in the following expressions: Quoque ego; Enim hoc voluit; Autem 
non habuit. I cannot believe that an educated man made these mistakes. They 
would be uttered, I suspect, only by the kind of people who say “Who(m) by?” 

24“Q[uintilian] himself apparently uses ‘igitur’ at the beginning of a sen- 
tence 16 times to 139 in the 2nd or 3rd place (Lease Class. Rev., 1899). Mer- 
guet’s Dict. gives 21 exx. in Cic. against many hundreds of the other.” — F. H. 
Colson, M. Fabii Quintiliani Institutionis Oratoriae Liber I, edited with in- 
troduction and commentary (Cambridge, 1924), p. 63. 

25 Epistulae Morales 114. 7. 

26 Epistulae Morales 95.9: Grammaticus non erubescet soloecismo si sciens 
fecit; erubescet si nesciens. Cf. ibid., 114. 21: talis est oratio Maecenatis om- 
niumque aliorum qui non casu errant, sed scientes volentesque. 
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raise grammatical issues with their husbands: soloecismum liceat 
fecisse marito. 


INFLECTION 


Nomina declinare et verba in primis pueri sciant. — Quintilian i. 4. 
Za. 

Shades of Grammatica began to close about the growing boy. 
Quintilian (i. 4. 22) warns schoolmasters not to take too much 
for granted, and he gives them the following urgent instructions: 
“Have boys learn first of all how to inflect nouns and verbs; for 
they cannot otherwise attain an understanding of things that fol- 
low. It would be superfluous to give this advice if many teachers 
did not, through overzealous haste, begin with later things, and, 
through preferring to make a display of their pupils’ knowledge 
in more advanced matters, (actually) lose time by the short cut.” 
Evidently Roman boys inherited as little knowledge of Latin as 
American boys do of English. 

Adults too found inflection difficult. Quintilian (i. 6. 8-9) re- 
spectfully censures Lucilius (pace hominis eruditissimi) for writ- 
ing fervit and fervet as if this verb were inflected on the analogy 
of curro and lego, whereas a (postulated) defender of Lucilius 
foolishly says that the proper analogy is with servio.** Quintilian 
himself (i. 6. 26) wishes to know what is the genitive singular of 
progenies and what happens to spes in the plural. He asks how 
queo and urgeo are to be handled in the perfect passive forms. 
Learned friends made Quintilian (i. 6. 10-11) justify his use of 
pepigi as a perfect form of paciscor. They maintained that, since 
the verb was a deponent, pactus sum was the proper perfect.” 

Quintilian (i. 5. 58) was doubtful whether it was the best 
policy to inflect Greek words with Latin terminations. Cicero” 
thought that he was laying himself open to criticism by using 
Piraeea instead of Piraeeum; in fact he thought the use of the 


27 See Colson, p. 76 of work cited in note 24. 

28 Numerous instances of inflectional difficulties in Petronius are noted by 
Waters in his edition of the Cena Trimalchionis, p. xxxvi. 

29 Ad Atticum vii. 3. 10. 
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Greek accusative ending was worse than the use of the preposition 
with this name.*° 

On one occasion when Aulus Gellius (xiv. 5.), after a particu- 
larly arduous day, was taking a walk for relaxation, he chanced 
upon two grammarians of no small reputation in Rome who were 
debating whether vir egregi or vir egregie was the proper form 
of the vocative case. Interested though he was in points of gram- 
mar, he could tolerate their involved arguments only so long, and 
in disgust he finally left the grammarians trying to settle by 
vociferation and combat what they could not settle by logic and 
persuasion.** 

Among the inflectional difficulties that confronted the Roman, 
Professor Abbott * lists “three genders, six declensions for nouns, 
a fixed method of comparison for adjectives and adverbs, an 
elaborate system of pronouns, with active and deponent, regular 
and irregular verbs, four conjugations, and a complex synthetical 
method of forming the mocds and tenses.”’ These are types of 
difficulties that are almost non-existent in an analytic language. 


GENDER 
Primus modus soloecismi fit. per immutationem generum nominis. 
— Diomedes.** 


In illustrating errors in the gender of nouns Diomedes * 


that atra silex is used for ater silex, amara cortex for amarus cor- 
tex, purpurea narcissus for purpureus narcissus. Quintilian (1. 
5.35) did not object to making cortex either masculine or fem- 
35 


inine, since Vergil uses the word in either gender. Charisius * 
states that one would say that pugillares is masculine and always 


says 


800. Weise, Language and Character of the Roman People (translated by 
H. A. Strong and A. Y. Campbell), p. 95, says of the usage of Horace: “In the 
Satires he writes Europam and Penelopam; in the Odes Europen and Penelo- 
pen.” 

31 For a sample of the medley of inflectional forms of everyday Latin see 
Waters, op. cit., pp. XXXV-XXXvVi. 

32 F, F. Abbott, The Common People of Ancient Rome, p. 59. 

83 Ars Grammatica 2 (Keil, Grammatici Latini, 1, 453). 

34 [ bid. 

35 Institutiones Grammaticae 1 (Keil, op. cit., 1, 97). 
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in the plural, and then cites Catullus’ usage (42.5) of pugillaria *° 
in the neuter and Laberius’ use of the singular pugillar. Romans 
in general disliked the use of lodices, “blankets,”’ in the masculine 
gender, but Pollio preferred it.*’ Plautus (Persa 41; Aulularia 
297) and Vergil (Aeneid xii. 587) used pumex in the masculine, 
but Catullus (1. 2) made it feminine.** 

There was uncertainty in the minds of the Romans about the 
gender of funis. Lucretius employs the word in the feminine, for 
euphony, according to Aulus Gellius (xiii. 21. 21). Gellius ex- 
plains that 


Aurea de caelo demisit funis in arva 
might have been written 
Aureus e caelo demisit funis in arva. 


Nonius Marcellus devotes the entire third book of his work, De 
Conpendiosa Doctrina,® to quotations that illustrate the varying 
usage of standard writers in regard to gender. ‘The confusion in 


0 


the Cena Trimalchionis *° shows what a difficulty grammatical 
gender must have been for the average Roman. The English is 
happily free from such trouble, although I have heard a man-of- 


war referred to by “‘she.”’ 
NUMBER 


Absurdum forsitan videatur dicere barbarismum, quod est unius 
verbi vitium, fieri per numeros. — Quintilian i. 5. 16. 


We have but little trouble with number in English. Occasion- 
ally an illiterate person will make “‘specie”’ a singular of “species,” 
or a tailor will advertise “two-pant suits,” or a scientist will tell 
you that “data is” sounds all right to him or will shy at other end- 
ings of words with Latin inflection. I believe, however, that 


86 Aulus Gellius xvii. 9. 17 uses pugillaria. 

87 Quintilian i. 6. 42. 

38 Quintilian i. 6. 5. 

89 Lindsay's edition, pp. 279-344. 

40 See Waters’ edition, pp. xxxv-xxxvi, and also D. Brock, Studies in Fronto 


and His Age, pp. 190-91. 
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there was much more confusion in regard to number among the 
Romans. Quintilian (i. 5. 42) says that errors occur in number, 
and objects specifically to the singular forms scala and scopa and 
the plural forms hordea and mulsa (i. 5. 16).** Vergil ** uses 
hordea, but wrongly according to Servius,** who preserves the 
following criticism in hexameter verse: 


Hordea qui dixit superest ut tritica dicat, 


which means that there is only one thing worse than saying /or- 
dea, “‘barleys,” and that is to say tritica, “wheats.” Obviously 
there was not always safety in number. 

In his work On Analogy Caesar“ says that harena, caelum, and 
triticum should never be used in the plural. Qwuadrigae, he be- 
lieves, should always be plural, since there was always a span of 
horses even if there was but one car. (Does not Caesar assume 
that the horses were always hitched to the car?) He gives arma, 
moenia, and comitia as additional illustrations of stereotyped 
plurals. Aulus Gellius (xix. 8. 5-18), however, is not in entire 
agreement with Caesar.*° 

The word castra in the sense of camp caused difficulty for some 
Romans, as is shown by the sentence Castra haec vestra est.*° The 
Romans showed a culpable lack of consideration for the modern 
teacher of Latin composition when they made their word for camp 
plural in form. 

Of course as regards agreement of predicate with two or more 
subjects, the Latin was fortunate. Almost any usage at all could 
be justified. The Latin was practically fool-proof in this respect. 
Si sciens quis dicat “pars in frusta secant” et causa varietatis hoc 
dicat, figuram facit; si autem nescius, cum aliud velit dicere, in- 
congrue inter se numeros tunxerit, soloecismum fecisse iudicatur.** 


’ 


41 See Colson, p. 56 of work cited in note 24. 

42 Georgics i. 210. 

43 On Georgics i. 210. 

44 Aulus Gellius xix. 8. 4-5. 

45 On popular confusion of number see Brock, op. cit., pp. 192-93. 
46 Nonius Marcellus i. 295 (Lindsay’s edition). 


47 Servius Commentarius in Artem Donati (Keil, Grammatici Latini, 4, 447). 
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POVERTY OF THE LATIN VOCABULARY 


Quanta verborum nobis paupertas, immo egestas. . . .— Seneca 


Epistulae Morales 58. 1. 


There was a time when Romans with literary ambitions thought 
it necessary to use Greek as a medium for history. Even in its 
best days the Latin vocabulary found it extremely difficult to keep 
pace with the widening experiences of the Roman people.** In 
his philosophical treatise Lucretius ** complains of patrii sermonis 
egestas. Seneca® found in reading Plato that there were a 
thousand things for which names were lacking in his own tongue 
and that Latin had lost some words through overfastidiousness. 
There have been collected over thirty references to passages in 
Cicero’s works *' in which the orator indicates by apologetic ex- 
pressions that he is using a new word or an old word in a new 
sense. Celsus found himself hampered by the lack of medical 
terms in Latin. 

The philosopher Favorinus * said that he had learned by expe- 
rience that it was not less disgraceful for Romans speaking Latin 
to fail to call a thing by its name than to fail to call a man by his 
own name. 

Cicero, however, insisted that new words must be acquired for 
new things,”* or that the meaning of old words must be extend- 
ed.°* Pride in his facility in doing this or perhaps pride in his 
native tongue finally led him to say that “the Latin language, far 

48 Cf. Cicero De Natura Deorum i.4.8: Complures enim Graecis insti- 
tutionitbus eruditi ea, quae didicerant, cum civibus suis communicare non pote- 
rant, quod illa quae a Graecis accepissent Latine dici posse diffiderent. Accord- 
ing to Cicero (Tusculanae Disputationes ii. 3. 7) Latin books on philosophy 
were written neque distincte neque distribute neque eleganter neque ornate. 

493, 832; iii. 260. See also i. 139. 

50 Eptstulae Morales 58. 1. See also sections 6-7. 

51 By Manson A. Stewart in Latin Philology, p. 127 (edited by Clarence L. 
Meader). This is Vol. III of the Humanistic Series of the University of 
Michigan. See Plutarch Cicero 40. 2, for Latin philosophical terms introduced 
by Cicero. 

52 As quoted by Aulus Gellius iv. 1. 18. 


53 De Natura Deorum i. 44; Academica Posteriora i. 6. 24. 
54 4cademica Posteriora i. 7. 25. 
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from being poor, according to the general opinion, is richer than 
the Greek.” 

English does not experience as much difficulty as did Latin in 
regard to new words. Since our Anglo-Saxon forefathers started 
to borrow Norman words, we have become adept in this respect. 
We had but little difficulty in getting new words for aviation 


and radio. 
DICTION 


Multa renascentur quae iam cecidere, cadentque 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si solet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est et ius et norma loquendi. 
— Horace Ars Poetica 70-72. 
There were always discussions about proper word-usage. Asin- 
ius Pollio criticized Sallust for using transgredior instead of trans- 
freto to describe the crossing of a strait.°° He said that the word 
was appropriate only for walking, and that it should not be used 
for flying, creeping, or sailing. Aulus Gellius defends the idiom 
and cites Cato’s use of naves ambulant. Were Asinius Pollio 
alive today he might be troubled to find that, though steamboats 
have discarded sails, they still sail. There exist similar pedantry 
and ill-advised learning today. One of my high-school teachers 
objected to the expression, “‘to take a train to Philadelphia,” on 
the ground that the train takes the passenger. A friend’s father 
refuses to use the word “dilapidated” of anything but a tumble- 
down stone dwelling. A college English instructor informs his 
classes that only those persons who are sitting down can do things 
assiduously. Asinius Pollio, may your tribe not increase. 
Aulus Gellius (x. 21) tells us that there were not a few words 
in common use which Cicero refused to employ.*’ He cites novis- 
55 De Finibus i. 3. 10. More braggadocio appears in De Natura Deorum 
i. 4.8: ... tantum profecisse videmur ut a Graecis ne verborum quidem copia 
vinceremur. For his sober views of the difficulties presented by the Latin 
vocabulary see De Finibus iii. 12. 40: rerum et verborum tenuitas; and Aca- 
demica Posteriora i. 2. 5. 
56 Aulus Gellius x. 26. See also Nonius Marcellus, p. 726 (Lindsay’s edi- 
tion) and Suetonius De Grammaticis 10. 


57 Aulus Gellius gives many interesting discussions of word-usage. See, 
for example, iii. 14; vi. 17; vi. 21. 2; xx. 1. 27. 
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simus and novissime. Cato, Sallust, and other well-versed men 
had employed this superlative, but Cicero shunned it, because 
Lucius Aelius Stilo, a very learned man, had avoided it as a word 
of no standing.” 

According to Varro * no one said sentior. The proper form was 
adsentior. Nevertheless one day in the senate somebody said 
adsentio and many imitated him. The new usage could not be 
suppressed.°° 

On one occasion the grammarian Marcus Pomponius Marcellus 
criticized a word in one of Tiberius’ speeches.** Ateius Capito 
defended the usage, asserting that it was good Latin, or, if it was 
not, that it undoubtedly would be from that time on. The gram- 
marian replied: “Capito lies; for you, Caesar, can confer citizen- 
ship upon men, but not upon a word.” © 

The philosopher Favorinus once yielded a point in word-usage 
to the Emperor Hadrian, who was wrong in his stand. Later on 
he explained to his protesting friends that it was discreet to admit 
the superior learning of the commander of thirty legions.” 

The Appendix Probi** contains seventy-five pairs of words in 
which there are pitfalls because of similarity of meaning, pronun- 
ciation, or spelling. 

Roman writers had to guard also against the excessive use of 

58 Compare Charisius /nstitutiones Grammaticae 2 (Keil, Grammatici Latini, 
1, 207): Novissime Tiro in Pandecte non recte ait dici adicitque quod sua 
coeperit aetate id adverbium. 


59 As quoted by Aulus Gellius ii. 25. 9. 
60 For interesting comments on other words see Seneca Epistulae Morales 
58. 2-6. 
61 Suetonius De Grammaticis 22. 
62 This incident recalls the saying, Caesar non supra grammaticos. Com- 
pare also Moliére, Les Femmes Savantes, Act I], Scene 6: 
La grammaire, qui sait régenter jusqu’aux rois, 
Et les fait la main haute obéir a ses lois. 


63 Spartianus Vita Hadriani 15. 11-13. Compare the words of Sigismund I 
at the Council of Constance in 1414: Ego sum rex Romanus et supra gramma- 


ticam. 
64H. Keil, Grammatici Latini, 4, 199-203. 
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Greek words in Latinized form. Macrobius * defends Vergil on 
this score, saying that he was not the first to do so. 


ARCHAISM 
Vetera semper in laude, praesentia in fastidio. — Tacitus Dialogus 18. 

The cult of the ancient, the worship of the past, caused for all 
but the oldest Latin writers a problem the like of which does not 
exist today. Those of the Augustan age had to decide whether 
to follow beaten trails in style and diction or to strike out new 
paths for themselves. We are told that even Cicero’s first ora- 
tions were not free from the blemishes that characterized antiquity. 
Later writers had to choose between their more immediate and 
their remote predecessors. 

In Epistles ii. 1, especially lines 50-62, Horace makes an apol- 
ogy for contemporary poetry, which, because of the fondness for 
older works, had not been able to gain due recognition. Some 
people of Quintilian’s day thought that only the ancients should 
be read.*° Martial (v. 10) bemoans the failure of the Romans 
to read their contemporaries. To judge from these and similar 
comments,” it must have been the fad to read an old book when- 
ever a new one appeared. 

Among the worst offenders in using archaic words were Mae- 
cenas ** and Sallust. Asinius Pollio believed that Ateius collected 
ancient words and expressions for Sallust.°° Seneca” neatly 
hits off the linguistic “‘backnumbers” by saying that they spoke 
“the Twelve Tables.”’ It is difficult for us today to understand 
the appeal made by sonantia verba et antiqua.” 

65 Saturnalia vi. 4. 17. See Cicero Tusculanae Disputationes i. 15: Dicam 
si potero Latine, scis enim me Graece loqui in Latino sermone non plus solere 
quam in Graeco Latine. 

66 Quintilian x. 1. 43. 

67 See also Tacitus Dialogus 15: Non desinis, Messalla, vetera tantum et 
antiqua mirari, nostrorum autem temporum studia inridere atque contemnere. 
Later on Hadrian preferred Cato to Cicero, Ennius to Vergil, Coelius to Sal- 
lust. See Spartianus Vita Hadriani 16. 6. 

68 Seneca Epistulae Morales 114. 10. 

69 Suetonius De Grammaticis 10. 


70 Seneca ibid., 13. 
71 Pliny Epistulae i. 16. 2. 
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The fight against archaism was a part of the growing pains of 
Latin; the continued devotion to it was certainly a part of its 
decadence. If the most ardent archaists had prevailed, the Latin 
language would have been unable to meet its growing needs. 
Quintilian (1. 6. 39-42) comments sanely on the advantages and 
disadvantages of archaism and recommends a middle course, urg- 
ing writers to keep the newest of the old words and the oldest of 
the new.” For one Roman the new or strange word was a thorn 
to be avoided ; ** for Caesar, it was a dangerous rock.™ 

An interesting chapter on ““Archaism,” with many bibliographi- 
cal references, is to be found in M. Dorothy Brock’s Studies in 
Fronto and His Age, pp. 25-35. 


ETYMOLOGY 


For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. — Pope, Essay on 
Criticism. 

As regards etymology the Roman had a much easier path than 
we do. He did not have to use any other language,’* and all he 
had to do in his own was to detect a superficial resemblance in 
words. Thus Quintilian (i. 6. 34) thinks that homo, “man,” is 
derived from humus, “ground,” “dirt,’’ because man was autoch- 
thonous, a supposition that was more tenable before the enormous 
baths were built in Rome. A certain Gavius associated caelibes, 
“bachelors,” with caclites, “heaven-dwellers,” “deities,” because 
they were free from a very heavy load of care (quod onere gravis- 
simo vacent).* This etymology looks like a joke from a comic 

72 Compare Pope, Essay on Criticism, Part ii, 133-36: 

In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold, 
Alike fantastic if too new or old: 

se not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

73 Ego insolens atque infrequens verbum proferre velut spinam calcare de- 
vito. This is listed among the spurious items from Varro by G. Funaioli, 
Grammaticae Romanae Fragmenta, 1, p. 371. 

74 See Aulus Gellius i. 10. 4: habe semper in memoria atque in pectore, ut 


tamquam scopulum, sic fugias inauditum atque insolens verbum. 
75 When he did use Greek, he did not recognize that Greek and Latin were 


cognate. 


76 Quintilian i. 6. 36. 
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paper, but it was accepted by grammarians,"’ and was evidently 
as serious as the definition of a modern politician who in a Civil 
Service examination explained jeopardy as “the state of being a 
jeopard.” 

The Romans were simply not equipped “to chase a panting 
syllable through time and space.” ** 


PRONUNCIATION 
Sunt praeterea pronuntiationis quaedam vitia. — Diomedes.”® 


Today we think that the pronunciation of Latin is not difficult 
if one knows his quantities. That in itself is no small achieve- 
ment. Harpers’ Latin Dictionary writes Cethegus with a short 
penult e. By a curious coincidence this false quantity is one of 
the (hypothetical?) mistakes in pronunciation mentioned by Quin- 
tilian (i. 5. 23). We pronounce circum litora with two accents, 
but Quintilian (i. 5. 27) expressly tells us that this phrase had 
but one.*° I fear that our facile pronunciation of Latin would 
make difficult comprehension on the part of a Roman. 

Both the pronunciation and the enunciation of Latin were diffi- 
cult for the aspiring orator. Quintilian (i. 5. 22-33; i. 11. 4-8) 
tells us of many faults and tendencies which had to be eliminated 
before one could speak accurately with a pleasing tone. He cen- 
sures (i. 5. 12) an orator of Placentia for pronouncing pergula 
as precula. Actors who made verses a syllable too long or too 
short were hissed and hooted.** The Emperor Hadrian was 
laughed at in the senate for his provincial delivery.** A certain 
Mestrius Florus corrected the Emperor Vespasian for using the 
plebeian pronunciation plostrum instead of plaustrum. On meet- 

77 See F. H. Colson, p. 87 of work cited in note 24. 

78 A representative passage on etymology is Quintilian i. 6. 33-38. 

79 Ars Grammatica 2 (Keil, Grammatici Latint, 1, 453). 

80 See F. F. Abbott, “The Accent in Vulgar and Formal Latin,” Classical 
Philology, I1, 444-60. 

81 Cicero Paradoxa iii. 26. 

82 Spartianus Vita Hadriani 3.1. See Seneca Controversia, Praefatio i. 16 
for the difficulties experienced by Porcius Latro, who could not unlearn his 
Spanish tendencies. See also Cicero Brutus 171. 
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ing Florus again Vespasian addressed him as Flaurus.** ‘There 
was even the danger that a too ready knowledge of Greek might 
affect a Roman’s pronunciation, especially if he acquired Greek 
in youth.™* 

A list of about two hundred and twenty-five everyday errors 
in pronunciation was made by Probus.*® Examples are as fol- 
lows: speculum non specluim, masculus non masclus, vetulus non 
veclus, vitulus non viclus, vernaculus non vernaclus, articulus non 
articlus.*° It is unbelievable, however, that many educated Ro- 
mans of the Augustan age made errors of this type.” Such mis- 
takes must have been common among people of the same mental 
caliber as a janitor friend who describes the crossing of electrical 


‘ 


wires as “a short circus,” a vast improvement upon “short cir- 
cuit.” 

ryt ° » . . . 

lo illustrate the effort that might be devoted to pronunciation 
I add a story not strictly pertinent to my subject. It is said that 
Pericles, disliking the ungraceful widening of the lips in pro- 
nouncing the letter sigma, practiced it before a looking-glass.** 
This story is quite credible. It will be recalled that Athena gave 
up playing the flute because it disfigured her lips and cheeks.*® 


THE ROMAN LITERARY EMPIRE 


Latinitas est incorrupte loquendi observatio secundum Romanam 
linguam. — Diomedes.*° 


One can find in ancient sources criticism of the language, style, 
and diction of even the best Roman writers.** Although only one 


83 Suetonius Vespasian 22. 


84 Quintilian i. 1. 12-13. 

85 See Appendix Probi (Keil, Grammatici Latint, 4, 197-99). 

86 Cf. libr’y for library. 

87 Samples of the more difficult problems in pronounciation may be found in 
Aulus Gellius vi. 7; vii. 15; ix.6. See also Brock, op. cit., p. 178, footnotes 1-4. 

88 Fustathius on the /liad, p. 813. 

89 Compare the story told of Alcibiades by Plutarch Alcibiades ii. 4-6. 

909 Ars Grammatica 2 (Keil, Grammaticit Latinit, 1, 439). Compare Quin- 
tilian viii. 1. 3: Quare, si ficri potest et verba omnia et vox huius alumnum 
urbis oleant, ut oratio Romana plane videatur, non civitate donata. Elsewhere 
(i. 5. 56) Quintilian says: ... licet omnia Italica pro Komanis habeam. 

91 Satis constat nz Ciceroni quidem obtrectatores defuisse, quibus inflatus et 
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or two gifted Roman writers were certainly born in Rome, Rome 
regarded herself as the literary mistress of the Roman world. 
Her literary dominion was not less autocratic than her political 
rule. The grammarian Diomedes ®” says that Latinitas consists 
of faultless speech according to the standard of Rome.** We 
have, therefore, the anomalous condition of the assumption of 
literary dictatorship of an empire by a city which itself was almost 
incapable of literary production. It was inevitable that men com- 
ing to Rome from a distance should be subjected to criticism for 
provincial accent or usage. Livy was accused of Patavinitas.** 
We have seen that Hadrian and Septimius Severus found diff- 
culty with Latin. Even Augustus dropped into the sermo coti- 
dianus at times in his letters.°° 

The charge of Patavinitas against Livy reminds me of the ex- 
perience of my brother. At eighteen he went to Boston and spent 
the last twenty-one years of his life there. His speech habits 
changed unconsciously and I thought that he had acquired pure 
Bostonese, but to the very end my sister-in-law, a Boston woman 
born and bred, could detect traces of the original rusticity in his 
speech. To her maid, who came direct from Finland and who 
has never been exposed to the language of the provinces, my own 
dialect presents numerous difficulties. I suspect that Livy’s Latin 
was as provincial as the English of an American born outside 
tumens nec satis pressus, sed supra modum exsultans et superfluens et parum 
Atticus videretur. — Tacitus Dialogus 18. Aulus Gellius xvii. 1. 1 tells us that 
an entire book, called Ciceromastix, was devoted to the faults of the greatest 
Roman orator. 

92 As cited in note 90. 

93 Jt is a remarkable coincidence that Rome still maintains that her spoken 
language is the best in Italy. Tuscan is the standard Italian, but one hears 
frequently, La lingua Toscana in bocca Romana, “The Tuscan speech in a 
Roman mouth.” 

94 Quintilian (i. 5. 56; viii. 1. 3) quotes this as a criticism of Asinius Pollio. 
One infers from the context that Livy used some provincial words. Catullus 
got the word ploxrenum, “box” (which he uses in 97.6), from the banks of the 
Po (Quintilian i. 5.8). 

95 Suetonius Augustus 87: Ponit assidue et pro stulto baceolum et pro 
pullo pulleiaceum et pro cerrito vacerrosum et vapide se habere pro male et 
betizare pro languere, quod vulgo lachanizare dicitur. 
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New England. It was, then, a real hardship for persons coming 
to Rome to have to renovate their pronunciation, diction, and syn- 
tax, and to have to do as the Romans did. Soon after the Civil 
War a Southerner bemoaned the lack of a grammar written from 
the Southern point of view. People in the provinces of the Roman 
Empire must have been equally chagrined to find their points of 
view ignored. 
CONCLUSION 


96 


Soloecismorum genera centum dicit esse Luciltus. 
Anyone who has lingering doubts as to the difficulties expe- 
rienced by Romans of good breeding and of position and influ- 
ence in mastering Latin should read Seneca Epistulae Morales 
114. I have never seen a more severe arraignment of the lan- 
guage of any group of people. ‘The letter shows that it was easy 
to commit atrocious errors. Facilis descensus Averno. 

Real and serious difficulties did, therefore, confront the Roman 
who aspired to speak correctly. And in the face of this there 
were teachers who, if we may take Juvenal (vii. 234-36) literally, 
kept at their fingers’ ends the answers to such questions as “\Who 
was the nurse of Anchises?” ‘What was the name and what was 
the fatherland of the step-mother of Anchemolus?” “‘How many 
years did Acestes live?” “How many casks of Sicilian wine did 
he give the Trojans?” 

It has not been my purpose to try to prove that the mastery of 
Latin was more difficult for a Roman than the mastery of [ng- 
lish is for an Englishman or an American —my paper is too 
sketchy for that °* — but I do believe that a strong case could be 
made out on this point. I note that Professor EK. H. Sturtevant 
writes as follows in Linguistic Change, p. 171: “It is safe to say 
that French children make more rapid progress in learning to talk 
than Roman children did.” Beyond doubt we are far better 
equipped to settle lexicographical and grammatical issues than 

96 Servius Commentarius in Artem Donati (Keil, Grammatici Latini, 4, 446). 

97 Material such I have presented is to be found in abundance in ancient 


grammarians and commentators. Pertinent modern literature is too vast for 
me to undertake to cite it. 
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were the Romans. In Aulus Gellius there are many protracted 
discussions of grammatical points not a whit more difficult than 
those which we solve by reference to any one of a dozen hand- 
books. 

Again I quote from Professor Abbott: °° 


In his heart of hearts the school-boy regards the periodic sentences 
which Cicero hurled at Catiline and which Livy used in telling the 
story of Rome as unnatural and perverse. All the specious argu- 
ments which his teacher urges upon him, to prove that the periodic 
form of expression was just as natural to the Roman as the direct 
method is to us, fail to convince him that he is not right in his feeling 
— and he is right. 


There were analytic tendencies in the language of Plautus “” 
and they never ceased to gain momentum until they had destroyed 
the complexities of the language of Cicero and Vergil. Educated 
Romans as a whole never approached mastery of the unnatural 
and artificial language of the Augustan writers when clad in their 
dress-suits. 


98 F, F. Abbott, The Common People of Ancient Rome, p. 70. 

99 The language of comedy is nearer to that of everyday speech than that 
of any other literary form. One finds the sentences of Plautus corresponding 
to the directness of the English more frequently than those of Cicero or Livy. 








LATIN IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL * 





By Mary Va. CLARKE 
Westport Junior High School, Kansas City, Missouri 





Did you ever watch the chrysalis of a butterfly wriggling in its 
shell as if it longed to stretch its little crinkled wings and fly into 
the world of beauty about it? ‘That is somewhat the present state 
of Latin in the junior high school. This is a subject alive and 
full of interest in the world about us, yet it is held in restraint by 
tradition and public sentiment. The first two years of Latin 
should be the most practical and the most interesting of the whole 
course, for it is at the end of this period that the majority of our 
pupils finish their Latin education. The pupils of these years 
should be so impressed wiih its ubiquity and omnipotence that 
later when they become the general public and our patrons they 
will regard Latin as the sine qua non of a true education. This 
is a subject of so many possibilities that many of us haven’t even 
cracked the shell. A junior-high teacher should know something 
about everything in the Latin world, and not everything about 
something. He should so teach that a child would desire to enter 
a university because he has studied Latin, and not be forced to 
study Latin because he might enter a university. 

Many statements are made about ulterior and citerior objec- 
tives, but what are the interior objectives attained in our class- 
rooms? ‘The one objective upon which classical teachers agree 
is that the learner shall acquire an ability to read Latin. But 
when is he supposed to have acquired that ability? Is it when he 
has acquired something that will make him a better citizen or in- 
crease his capacity to earn a living? Or is it an ability when it 
gives him pleasure in his leisure hours? How many of our 


1 Read at the meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, University of Michigan, April 14-16, 1927. 
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secondary teachers of Latin enjoy their leisure in reading the Ro- 
man authors. Not many even have time to join a classical read- 
ing circle with the purpose of exercising this summuim bonum. 
Many do not have the ability to read a Latin classic as fluently as 
an English classic. Why not? ‘They have been taught at least 
Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil. But how have they been taught? 
Imagine teaching enjoyment in reading history, five to fifteen 
lines a day, these lines so chopped and analyzed as to case, mood, 
and voice that there is no time left for subject matter. This is 
exactly what is being done with the fine history of Caesar, written 
by the very man who made the history. 

With an ability to read there must come an enjoyment, an 
appreciation. When a pupil can feel as the Belgians felt, when 
he can visualize each tribe and Caesar’s conquering army, then he 
has that inner urge for more Latin. When a class read the sec- 
ond book of Caesar, the pupils wore badges to represent the 
various tribes. ‘They eagerly read all the characteristics of their 
tribes and waited expectantly to see if Caesar dealt with them as 
they had planned. Another class did not complain about the 
number of new words in the siege of Alesia, as it was going to use 
Caesar’s plans in laying siege to an Alesia in its own sand table. 
This enjoyment of reading, this Sprachgefiihl, must bring about 
an ability to read. Not when the pupil enters the university, not 
when he is doing research work as a graduate student, but from 


ia) 


the first day when he learns to sing “America” in Latin and every 
day thereafter he should find enjoyment in the realization of this 
ability. 

In our old four-year course, we had to work so fast that there 
was no time to ask questions or wonder why. Caesar 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Catiline 1, 2, 3,4, Vergil 1, 2, 3, 4 must be read before the univer- 
sity angel came to cut off the forelock and carry it to the Rhada- 
manthine judge. We caught the lock step so well that we knew 
just what line and what word we should be reading at 9:30, 
March twenty-fifth. 

Now the junior high has come to deliver us from that world of 
tradition. But when we examine the courses of our junior highs, 
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we feel like the Pied Piper of Hamelin with his assortment of rats. 
There are courses with little Latin, less Latin, no Latin, good 
Latin, and worse Latin, al! following the Classical Investigation 
for their lives. It becomes difficult for a true Latinist to keep out 
of the “‘Weser deep and wide.” 

It is impossible to understand why some of these junior highs 
have no Latin, since educators declare that the earlier a child 
begins the study of a foreign language the more readily the lan- 
guage will be learned. ‘There are others that introduce the ex- 
ploratory course, as it is the “chief function of junior high to 
present opportunities for exploring the interests, aptitudes, and 
capacities of its pupils through the use of materials in themselves 
worth while.” The seventh-grade child studies Latin and two 
modern languages for successive periods of five weeks. Then 
he is allowed to choose the one he thinks best suited to his peculiar 
life situation. (It would be a poor Latin teacher, with her ac- 
quaintance with the Sirens and the wiles of Circe, who could not 
entice these young explorers to return to her shores.) Another 
group of schools believes that, since the freshman work of the 
senior high is done in its buildings, it is legitimate to teach fresh- 
man work as formerly taught in those schools. Well, there is 
some progression even in this: as the pupils are in this other 
building they will not hear so clearly the dying groans of Caesar’s 
warriors as they fall upon the battlefields. 

If we are to have a junior high, let’s break away from all tra- 
dition and have Latin as junior-high Latin, not as our ancestors 
and their ancestors studied it. Just what this shall finally be, I 
am unable to state, as the idea is too new for crystallization. We 
are trying a two-year course at Westport. ‘The child finishes 
regular first-year Latin and pursues a reading course before he 
enters Caesar in senior high school. He receives credit for 
only one year. The patrons say, “Anything, if it will make 
Caesar easier.’ As this is the period in the child’s development 
when he is finding himself, the period when social institutions are 
best interpreted to him, we have an excellent opportunity to teach 


the beginning of these institutions through a study of the Ro- 
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mans. ‘The stories of the old Romans depict the rewards of valor 
or virtue without moralizing. ‘They appeal to children of this age 
when they are hero worshippers. <A boy will learn a whole page 
of Latin in order to hold a sword and shield and act Horatius at 
the Bridge; yet the same boy told me mythology was for girls 
and ‘“‘sissies.’”” Impressions made at this time are lasting, as we 
found when two children acted the delightful story of Pyramus 
and Thisbe. 

(One of the purposes of the junior high, as outlined, is to “pro- 
vide for individual differences.” Nowhere do we meet with this 
problem more than in the Latin department.) It has become quite 
popular in our country for oi xodAoi to desire for their children the 
education which was denied them. As proof of this our high 
schools have three and a half times as many pupils as they had 
twelve years ago, although the number of elementary pupils has 
not increased accordingly. As Latin has always been considered 
a mark of prowess and university distinction, they wish their 
children to study Latin. Now, if this subject does all we claim 
for it, if it teaches English and spelling, improves the memory, 
etc., why reject these children from our classes? Why do we 
not give the medicine to the sick instead of to the well? These 
children may not have sufficient literary appreciation to take the 
four-year course. They can profit materially from an introduc- 
tory study. Because of this democratic mixture of the masses I 
made an experiment to study the varying ability of twenty-seven 
pupils. I had all pupils study under my supervision. Each pupil 
worked out and wrote as many lines of Caesar as he could in each 
recitation period. He might ask from me any help that was 
necessary, but he might not begin the translation of the next chap- 
ter until his work was approved. Ten pupils read 11 lines a day, 
4 read 10, 1 read 9, 4 read 8, 5 read 7, 3 read 6. 

Shall we keep the pupil who reads 11 lines down to the level of 
6 lines a day, or let the upper 10 fall to the level of the median 
grade? We usually let the lower 8 fail. I tried to give the 
superior pupils extra work, but the inferior pupils preferred this 
outside work to the daily translation. So in our junior high we 
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have an exploratory course in which the exploration is conducted 
by the teacher. All pupils of average intelligence who desire to 
do so begin Latin in the seventh grade. (We have no eighth 
grade, so our junior high schools are seventh and ninth grades.) 
As a pupil is found unqualified for the subject — which may be at 
the end of four weeks, as all pupils will not learn a language — 
he is persuaded to withdraw from the class and take athletics or 
perhaps an extra English class. This year we found only three 
such pupils out of a group of seventy-six. At the end of the first 
semester seventeen were not able to keep up with the others be- 
cause of absence, poor memory work, or inability to grasp the 
grammar. They were placed in a class by themselves. All are 
doing creditable work. Perhaps they will take two years to 
finish the first Latin book with little reading, while the other 
fifty-nine will do that much and spend at least half a year in read- 
ing graded Latin. We think that we are helping the pupil to 
“do better that which he most likely would do,” and we are de- 
creasing failures. No pupil will take the work over. Those 
who have not much language ability will be encouraged to discon- 
tinue this subject when they enter senior high, as they have been 
taught its practical applications. 

Teachers agree that there is too big a jump from the first year 
to Caesar. By the reading of more connected sentences we 
“facilitate transition to senior high.” The Caesar teacher often 
complains that pupils do not recognize forms, and the first-year 
teacher is requested to drill and drill on forms. <A child can be so 
drilled that he can give a declension backwards or forwards, and 
then when he translates a Latin sentence he may use the nomina- 
tive as object or the active verbs as passive. You can no more 
expect a child who knows case-endings to assign words to the 
proper cases without abundant practice with the forms in narra- 


tion than you can expect to teach him swimming while looking at 
a bucket of water. We say we increase facility in writing and 
speaking English through translation, and yet when a child reads 
Caesar after first Latin, we are constantly hearing such gems as 
these, which I have collected from Caesar classes: “He unjustly 
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decided to set fire to the Rubicon River with his army which was 
the boundary of the province’; ‘He instituted the goods of the 
foreigner with a tax’; “The unserviceable women for fighting 
who had been seen through the summer to be brought into that 
place which because of the marshes was not approached by the 
army.’ We can expect such translations when one year is spent 
on grammar and a few senseless and disconnected sentences. If 
we read connected stories almost as soon as we begin a modern 
language, why cannot our Latin pupils do the same? We should 
have more stories about the Romans, written by the Romans, and 
not so much of this home-made Latin. Pupils of this age can 
enjoy extracts from the classics. It gives the child a thrill to read 
what Pliny actually wrote about Mount Vesuvius or the persecu- 
tion of the Christians. In one text the life of Caesar was copied 
for the most part from Suetonius. ‘The pupils were very much 
more interested when they knew this was written by Hadrian's 
secretary and not by a modern person. We enjoy the small texts 
of a single author in preference to the burdensome readers, as we 
do not have to hurry through them, and we have always the right 
of choice. We keep notebooks emphasizing the various objec- 
tives illustrated in each lesson. When we read the story of Her- 
cules the class is given each day three or four derivatives to de- 
fine, references to look up about Roman life, Latin phrases, “ads,” 
and inventions such as Hercules Stump-Puller, Regina Pineapple. 

The complaint is made so often that children are poorly pre- 
pared in English. I have taught in several towns and am pleased 
that my Missouri experience can refute that statement. The 
child is taught English, but he has never applied that which he 
has learned except in a few isolated examples. When Latin is 
studied in our junior high the English teacher introduces him to 
the passive voice at the same time he is learning. it in Latin. By 
a comparison of the languages and a presentation of the subject 
at two different angles the idea is firmly implanted in his mind. 
This requires very little change in the ordinary seventh-grade 
English. 

We are told the junior high is to “provide an enriched curricu- 
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lum.” Our method of teaching is so enriched that we have to 
have a laboratory in which to keep our riches. When a child 
learns that his father carries Latin in his pocket, that he wears it 
in the crown of his hat, and that his mother’s spoons and sardines 
have Latin on them, he never wearies in collecting these trophies 
and learning the translations. The child is not able to give an 
exact translation of many of these. We merely wish to have him 
make the collection and translate the more common ones. The 
others are left for the university. There is a fertile field when we 
begin to collect Latin phrases from the newspapers and business 
firms. There are about twelve stores in our town with Latin 
on their windows. Is it gaining an ability to appreciate the 
language when a child questions one firm’s coffee that is labeled 
Ne cede malis, or another merchant's Numquam retrorsum? 

We believe Mr. Squeers was not far wrong when a boy who 
spelled w-i-n-d-e-r must wash the window so that he would really 
know the word when he had actual contact with it. A child may 
increase his vocabulary by an occasional recognition of English 
words from Latin, but if he is required to cut from the papers a 
word a day that is derived from Latin and pastes this word with 
the Latin word and its meaning in a notebook, the word becomes 
an addition to his vocabulary. Before long he has acquired the 
habit of seeing and defining new words. 

We find enjoyment in learning pronunciation through songs. 
It is an excellent way to begin a recitation. The pupils of one 
class showed real feeling when they sang in Latin to a late pupil, 
“Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning.”” This is a sure 
cure for tardies. We also express our feeling and at the same 
time learn about Roman life in short dramatizations. The pupil 
must learn about furniture and costume. ‘There must be a study 
of the Roman toga. For instance, various authors give one, two, 
or three stripes. We do not have time to enter into this question, 
but leave it to be settled at the university. We have collected 
pictures and made charts illustrating twelve phases of Roman 
life. The pupils as a project one year made post cards with the 


same subjects and showed these in a lantern as they explained 
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them to the class. After a course like this a child is very well 
acquainted with the Romans and is intensely interested in reading 
about them. We also have sixty-five cards illustrating Roman 
warfare. 

My surprise never ceases at the innumerable and invaluable 
collections made by children for their scrapbooks. One freshman 
who was reading anecdotes from Pliny’s Letters was happy when 
he found Pliny mentioned in his radio magazine. Another pupil 
brought a quotation from Pliny which he had found in his Sunday 
School paper. When one boy made the Roman fasces for our 
laboratory and I explained that this emblem was on our dimes, 
I was immediately asked why our republican government used 
such a symbol. I was going to leave that for the university 
teacher when another pupil said he had a clipping in his scrap- 
book explaining the origin of its use in our country. 

Don’t think we are not studying Latin declensions and conju- 
gations. I believe in real Latin and do not feel chagrined if a 
pupil does feel the sensation of working. Nearly all of this extra 
work is done outside of the class, although we discuss it in class. 
No grade is given for it, as I wish my pupils to learn that the 
reward is found in the knowledge gained, and not in a grade. I 
use these devices as stimulators. Any child likes to do the thing 
in which he is interested. When the old prejudice is removed 
from this subject by proving it is not “dead” and is not any harder 
than any other solid, then it becomes a delight to junior-high 
pupils. 

I can not close without mentioning some objections to this pro- 
longed incubation of the Latin student: 

1. The junior high is the place to expose a child to many 
subjects, and too much time is given to this one. In a course 
such as ours, we expose him to music, art, social science, and even 
dressmaking. What more could be wished ? 

2. There is a lack of teachers who are both properly prepared 
and willing to teach in junior high. Then the university will 
have to train more teachers who will give up the delights of teach- 
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ing Vergil to the chosen few and become missionaries for the 
classics. 

3. There are no texts suitable for a two-year course. I can 
not say that I am a fundamentalist when it comes to a question 
of our present textbooks, with so much useless syntax. Why is 
it necessary for every first-year book to have nauta and agricola 
stuck in the first lessons? I believe my pupils could get along 
if they never saw these gentlemen, or at least could wait until 
they met them in narration before they learned their feminine 
tendencies. Why do these texts always place bonus, bona, bonum 
in that order, when it would simplify matters if the masculine 
were placed next to the neuter, which is so nearly like it? Why 
do all texts choose the same stories? Of all the stories why is the 
one of the faithless school-teacher so popular with our text- 
makers ? 

This junior-high Latin will never be properly settled until a 
national committee is selected from junior-high teachers and 
administrators to make definite requirements. As long as the 
question is left to the decision of each school, we will have the 
subject studied or omitted more or less according to the “previous 


conditions of servitude” of the various principals and the willing- 
ness of the senior-high teacher to adapt himself to new conditions. 











THE ACCUSATIVE AND ABLATIVE OF DEGREE OF 
DIFFERENCE 


By Bernard M. ALLEN 
Roxbury School, Cheshire, Connecticut 


The use of the accusative case to denote extent is common to 
the Greek and Latin and many other languages. If we follow 
the more modern, and perhaps the more commonly accepted, 
theory of case development, namely, that the cases originally ex- 
pressed the simpler local relations, the first use of the accusative 
was probably to express the notion of Limit or Goal. Out of 
that use could come, quite logically, the more abstract notion of 
Grammatical Object, and, in another direction, but keeping a 
local significance, the notion of Extent of Space, and then of 
Extent of Time. Both Limit of Motion and Extent tell how far. 

Extent of Space and Time, as the words are ordinarily used, 
refer to Distance Covered. ‘The notion of Distance Away, in 
space or time, is not quite the same as that of Distance Covered 
but is very much like it, for both tell how far; and Distance 
Away, also, is expressed by the accusative in both Greek and Latin. 

Extent of Space or Time is the commonest adverbial notion of 
the accusative and has always received full recognition. The 
extension of that usage to the more general notion of Degree, 
where no particular relations of time or space are involved, has 
been recognized only in comparatively recent times, and by no 
means universally. No mention of it, for example, is found in 
the grammars of Allen and Greenough, Lane, or Bennett. This 
usage is largely limited to neuter pronouns and pronominal ad- 
jectives, with a few phrases like maximam partem. \Vhen not 
recognized as Accusatives of Degree, they are called Adverbial 
Accusatives, or Cognate Accusatives, or Secondary Objects, or 
Inner Objects, or adverbs. Just when to consider many accusa- 
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tive and ablative forms as adverbs is not always easy to deter- 
mine. ‘The only safe criterion would seem to be, when they no 
longer retain their case significance. Magno opere and subito, 
therefore, as well as facile and the neuter comparatives, when 
used adverbially, are real adverbs. Alias is an adverb, but not 
foras or foris, which keep their clear case meanings, as do paulum 
and paulo, multum and multo, 

To return to the notion of Degree, there is one particular kind, 
and only one, which has also been expressed in Latin and Greek 
and other languages by instrumental forms, and that is the De- 
gree of Difference. In the phrase, “two feet longer,” the feet 
were used as a means of measuring the difference, and came to be 
used to express that measure. This usage is particularly com- 
mon with comparative forms, but may be used where any differ- 
ence is indicated. The accusative, however, while almost never 
found with comparatives, is the regular usage with verbs of dif- 
fering, such as disto, praesto, differo, and interest. So, in Greek, 
comparatives take the Dative of Degree, dvapéow the accusative. 
But the lines are not tightly drawn, and we find in B.G. vi. 12. 3 
tantum potentia antecesserant, and in vi. 27. 1 magnitudine paulo 
antecedunt. 

It is with the notion of Distance Away, however, that the most 
interesting phase of this rivalry is seen. Expressions of space 
and time are notably parallel in all languages, but Distance Away 
in Space takes the accusative, in Latin, at least twice as often as 
the ablative, while Distance Away in Time generally takes the 
ablative, with post and ante. So, in Greek, axéyo regularly takes 
the accusative, totegov and x06tE OV the dative. 

The ratio of accusatives and ablatives given for Distance Away 
in Space is based on a count of B.G. i-iv, supplemented by individ- 
ual word usage, as shown in lexicons, in Harpers’ Dictionary, 
and in the Thesaurus, all of which give approximately the same 
results. In B.G. i-iv, Distance Away in Space is expressed eleven 


times by the accusative, seven of these being with absum, and four 
times with the ablative (i. 43. 2; 48. 1; 48. 2; ii. 23.4). The last 
one of these passages runs, non magno ab ea intervallo constitisset. 
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Intervallo, here, may very possibly be classed as Attendant Cir- 
cumstance, as is often necessary for this form and its synonym, 
spatio. A good example of this is found in B.G. i. 43. 2, equites 
Ariovisti part intervallo constiterunt. ‘There are two places (i. 
41. 5; 43. 1) where the texts vary between the accusative and 
ablative, and one passage, mons suberat circiter mille passuum 
spatio, i. 25. 5, where spatio, called Degree of Difference by 
Walker, seems more probably in the class with intervallo, above, 
in i. 43. 2. 

There are two passages, ab tanto spatio, ii. 30. 2, and a milibus 
passuum minus duobus, ii. 7. 3, where the ablative is generally 
called Degree of Difference with the adverb ab, and probably was 
so used originally ; but the entire absence of ab as an abverb, out- 
side of a few such places in Caesar and Livy, and the invariable 
word order, tend to indicate that the words had come to be felt as 
a prepositional phrase. 

These two constructions for Distance Away, and the two pos- 
sible constructions with plus, amplius, longius, and minus, which 
may take an Ablative of Comparison, or may be used without 
affecting the case, make possible a form of expression which can- 
not be classified with any degree of certainty, represented by non 
amplius milibus passuum XVIII aberat, B.G. i. 23. 1. In B.C. 
i-iv there are three other similar passages, i. 22. 1; iv. 10.1; 11. 1. 
Three of the four are with absum, The relative rarity of an 
ablative dependent upon these comparative forms is an argument 
for calling them Degree of Difference, but the very great prepon- 
derance of accusatives with absum makes the Ablative of Compari- 
son seem somewhat more probable; for, in addition to the doubt- 
ful cases already mentioned, the only possible use of the Ablative 
of Degree with absum in the writings of Caesar occurs in B.C. 
i. 18. 1, a Corfinio VII milium intervallo abest, and here again 
intervallo is of doubtful classification. The only Ablative of De- 
gree with absum quoted in Harpers’ Dictionary, besides the pas- 
sage in B.G. i. 43. 1, where some texts have the accusative, is from 
Vergil, Aen. xi. 907, nec longis inter se passibus absunt. 

The ratios of accusatives to ablatives quoted in Harpers’ for 
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the common verbs of difference are, for differo, 14 to 0; disto, 
17 to 1; praesto, 6 to 1; discrepo, 3 to 0. 

Outside of Cicero’s lonely permultum ante, Fam. iii. 11. 1, the 
only apparent use of the accusative for Distance Away in Time is 
that with abhinc, with which the ablative also is occasionally 
found. So exceptional is this accusative use, however, that Ben- 
nett, in his Syntax of Early Latin, I1, 208, says that he cannot 
understand it. ‘In none of these [accusatives with abhinc],”’ he 
says, “is there a true idea of duration connected with the verb of 
the sentence. The use of the accusative is rather to be explained 
as the result of some association the psychology of which we can- 
not trace.’’ He seems here to realize the difference between Dis- 
tance Covered and Distance Away, a point disregarded by most 
grammars, but he fails entirely to see their close logical relation- 
ship, as well as the absolute analogy between the use of the accusa- 
tive with abhinc and its regular use with abesse. 

Can any explanation be found for this difference between time 
and space expressions of Distance Away? ‘The probable origin, 
and surely the greatest development, of the Ablative of Degree of 
Difference is with comparative adjectives and adverbs. Now Dis- 
tance Away in Time always involves a comparative notion of 
earlier or later, a difference in one direction or the other along < 
single line. On the other hand, Distance Away in Space, the or- 
dinary distance, at least, does not usually have this comparative, 
single line notion. In a few cases where this notion is fairly 
clear, as with supra, infra, and ultra, the ablative is used oftener 
than the accusative to express the degree. ‘This comparative 
idea, always present in expressions of Distance Away in Time, 
may perhaps be one reason for their preference for the ablative. 

In the next place, perhaps the accusative for Distance Away in 
Time is not so rare as it seems. Ante multos annos, with a pres- 
ent point of view, and abhinc mulios annos mean just the same 
thing. Perhaps they both have, or once had, the same construc- 
tion. Short, who wrote the article on ante in Harpers’ Dictionary, 
puts aliquot ante annos, Suet. Caes. 12, under the adverb; 
Lewis, who wrote the article on post, puts aliquot post menses, 
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Rosc. Amer. 44. 128, under the preposition. Both may be right. 
It seems quite possible that the two phrases started with post and 
ante as adverbs, modified by an Accusative of Extent, and then, 
sounding and looking just like prepositional phrases, came gen- 
erally to be felt as such. And yet, as prepositional phrases, they 
are logically justifiable. “After many years” may mean just 
what it seems to mean, though in that case a second idea of 
“after,” referring to a point of time implied in the context, must 
always be understood. But phrases like post, or ante, diem ter- 
tium cannot be thus logically justified. They do not mean what 
they say. Post diem tertium always means “on the third day 
following” (that is, our second day), and not “on the fourth day 
or later,” as its words would indicate. Such a phrase may have 
started with the adverb modified by an Accusative of Limit, mean- 
ing “later, as far as the third day,”’ which likewise came to be felt 
as a prepositional phrase. Still more significant is post diem ter- 
tium quam, where quam shows clearly the adverbial character of 
post. The commonest use of such phrases is, of course, with 
ante, in the stereotyped date forms. 

If these assumptions are correct, we may divide prepositional 
phrases into three classes, original, analogous, and pseudo-prepo- 
sitional. In the first class, the noun, with its relationship indicated 
by its case, had an adverb attached to it to make the meaning more 
specific or emphatic. This class would include most ablative 
phrases and such accusative phrases as involve the notion of limit 
or extent, as with in, ad, and per. 

After the first prepositions had developed as such, other adverbs 
would naturally follow suit, by mere imitation, and, for some rea- 
son, all of these, or nearly all, took the accusative case, apparently 
as a merely grammatical object, influenced in part, no doubt, by 
the use of that case as the grammatical object of verbs. With 
extra and intra, for example, and perhaps with post and ante, 
there seems to be no very good excuse for the accusative except as 
a grammatical object. In his recent Philosophy of Grammar, p. 
88, Jesperson refers to the close analogy between the objects of 
prepositions and those of verbs. 
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The third class, or pseudo-prepositional phrases, with ab, ante, 
and post, have been sufficiently described. A characteristic pos- 
sessed by them all is that the preposition, if such it is called, has 
reference to a point of time or space, usually implied in the context 
but sometimes expressed, and not to the word which it seems to 
govern. 

The rarity of the Accusative of Degree for Distance Away in 
Time may well be due, therefore, in part, to the confusion thus in- 
volved between the adverbial and the prepositional use. The one 
clear case of this accusative use, with abhinc, is with an adverb 
that did not develop into a preposition. 











THE CLASSICAL POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING 


By Epmunp D. CrEsSMAN 
University of Denver 


The classical poems of Robert Browning constitute, for the 
classicist at least, one of the most interesting portions of his work. 
They do not, of course, include by any means all of the classical 
element to be found in his poetry. As might be expected from 
one with his training and background, classical allusions appear 
in his earliest and his latest poems. Quite characteristic of 
Browning and rather remarkable utterances for a young man of 
only twenty are such references as are found in “Pauline,” 
srowning’s first published work, to Agamemnon, 


the king 
Treading the purple calmly to his death; 


to Orestes, 
the boy 
With his white breast and brow and clustering curls 
Streaked with his mother’s blood, but striving hard 
To tell his story ere his reason goes ; 


and to Antigone, 


The fair pale sister [who] went to her chill grave 
With power to love and to be loved and live. 


And in the poet’s last volume, published when he was seventy- 
seven years old, is a poem called “Development,” in which he 
tells how, at the age of five, he had been introduced to classical 
study by his father, himself a poet, a scholar, and an artist ; learn- 
ing first the story of Troy from dramatic object lessons acted out 
by his playmates, and then in later years passing on to serious 
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study of the Greek language, the great works of Greek literature, 
and such critical works as Wolf’s Prolegomena. 

An exhaustive study of “Browning’s Ancient Classical Sources” 
was published by T. L. Hood in Volume 33 of Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology, and a similar study by C. N. Jackson on 
“The Classical Elements in Browning’s Aristophanes’ Apology” 
in Volume 20 of the same series. ‘The influence of two special 
authors, Vergil and Horace, on Browning has also been studied, 
and is set forth in two dissertations, one by Miss Elizabeth 
Nitchie on Vergil and the English Poets, the other by Miss 
Mary Rebecca Thayer on The Influence of Horace on the Chief 
English Poets of the Nineteenth Century. According to Miss 
Nitchie, aside from the quotations from Vergil made by the law- 
yers in “The Ring and the Book,” Browning shows Vergilian 
influence in only two ways: in his poem “Pan and Luna,” and in 
the meter chosen for the famous horseback poem “How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix.’’ Joaquin Miller 
reports a conversation with Browning in which the latter says 
that he borrowed the meter from Vergil; the line which he prob- 
ably quoted in the conversation was the famous one from the 
eighth book of the Aencid: 


Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 


Miss Thayer lists forty-two unquestionable traces of Horace in 
3rowning, most of them being in “The Ring and the Book,” and 
seven probable traces of Horace. 

It is, however, with the complete poems on classical themes that 
this paper is concerned, and I proceed to discuss them, very brief- 
ly, taking them in chronological order. 

In “Artemis Prologizes” (first published in 1842, in Dramatic 
Lyrics ) Browning takes up the story of Hippolytus where Eurip- 
ides, in his tragedy Hippolytus, had left it, following the legend 
which says that Hippolytus was revived by Artemis, but falls in 
love with Aricia, one of her nymphs. Browning planned a long 
poem on this legend, but only the present fragment was written ; 
something diverting his mind from the subject of the poem, it 
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was not again taken up. In this fragment the speaker is Artemis, 
and she relates how Hippolytus came to his death, as the story is 
told in the play of Euripides. He tells — what is not told in the 
play — how she had conveyed him in secret to her forest retreat, 
where she is at work, with the aid of Aesculapius, in bringing him 
back to life. Hippolytus is not yet restored, but he has the ap- 
pearance of being only in sleep. ‘The fragment closes at the mo- 
ment when Artemis declares her purpose of awaiting in silence 
the results of her efforts to revive her favorite. 

The volume Men and !Vomen (published in 1855) contained 
two poems on classical themes. “‘Protus,’’ a poem wholly imag- 
inary, describes the rapid changes in rulers in the later Roman 
Empire. In “Cleon” the speaker is represented as a Greek phil- 
osopher, poet, and artist of the time of St. Paul, who gives utter- 
ance to the characteristic Greek beliefs of his time. In form the 
poem is a letter to King Protus, another imaginary character, in 
answer to questions sent by him to Cleon. Cleon is an absolute 
pessimist. There is nothing in his philosophy to warrant the 
hope of immortality, and Browning, with his strong faith in im- 
mortality, undoubtedly meant the poem as a protest against the 
inadequacy of the earthly life. At the head of the poem stands 
the twenty-eighth verse of the seventeenth chapter of Acts: 
“As certain also of your own poets have said, ‘For we are also 
his offspring’.” The quotation is from the Phaenomena of Ara- 
tus, a poet of Soli, near Tarsus, St. Paul’s own city, and is also 
found in Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus. 

In 1864 the catalogue of the Royal Academy exhibition con- 
tained a short poem entitled ‘““Eurydice to Orpheus. A Picture by 
Leighton.” It was reprinted in the volume of Selections that 
Browning made of his poems in 1865. The poet represents Eury- 
dice as speaking the words which caused Orpheus to look back on 
her. This poem, like “The Guardian Angel,” describes an actual 
picture. 

In 1871 there appeared the first of three long poems by Brown- 
ing on classical themes, “Balaustion’s Adventure.” The adven- 
ture of Balaustion is based on a passage in Plutarch’s Life of 
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Nicias — the leader of the disastrous expedition of the Athen- 
ians against Syracuse in 413 B.c. The Rhodian girl, Balaustion, 
unwilling to side with her countrymen in withdrawing their al- 
legiance from Athens and joining Sparta, persuaded her friends 
to flee with her to Athens. They were driven out of their way 
by contrary winds and were likely to be captured by a pirate ship, 
when they sought a harbor, which proved to be that of Syracuse, 
in Sicily. The people there would not receive the fugitives be- 
cause they heard coming from the ship a song which declared the 
glory of Athens. When it was found, however, that Balaustion 
could recite a play by the new dramatic poet Euripides, they were 
admitted to the city and most kindly received. Balaustion re- 
cited “that strangest, saddest, sweetest song,” the Alcestis of 
Euripides, which is presented in narrative form, and of course is 
not translated literally throughout. LBalaustion relates this story 
of her adventure at Syracuse to four of her girl friends and tells 
also how she has been followed to Athens by a young man whom 
she is now about to marry. She adds to the words of Euripides 
such words of her own as help to make the drama more clear and 
vivid in its monologue form. Having repeated the play as she gave 
it at Syracuse, she concludes her narrative by a legendary addi- 
tion to the story, relating how Alcestis and Admetus lived to- 
gether happily ever after. Browning also makes her tell, by a 
bold anachronism, how it has all been painted by a great painter, 
and how a great poetess had given the dramatist his true designa- 
tion asa manand asa poet. The painter is Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, and the poetess is Mrs. Browning, whose verses about Eurip- 


>? 


ides in her “Wine of Cyprus” stand at the beginning of the poem: 


Our Euripides, the human, 
With his droppings of warm tears, 
And his touches of things common 
Till they rose to touch the spheres. 


The raison d’étre of the poem is the translation of the Alcestis 
and the purpose of the whole is the glorification of Euripides. 
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In “Aristophanes’ Apology” (published in 1875) we have the 
sequel, or Last Adventure of Balaustion. This poem, too, is 
based on a passage in Plutarch, in the Life of Lysander, the Spar- 
tan general who had conquered Athens. Some of her enemies 
suggested that the city be utterly destroyed, but the doom of ruin 
was prevented by the skilful use of one of the songs of Euripides, 
by a certain man of Phocis, whom Browning identifies with 
Euthycles, the husband of Balaustion. Now that Athens has 
fallen and Euripides is dead, Balaustion and her husband set sail 
for Rhodes, and as they voyage Balaustion, for her consolation, 
proceeds to record her recollections of her Euripides in Athens. 
The greater part of the poem is taken up with her account of the 
visit of Aristophanes to her house just after the death of Eurip- 
ides, the poet putting into the mouth of Aristophanes a defense 
of comedy as understood and practiced by him and into the 
mouth of Balaustion a defense of Euripides and his work. One 
of the best methods of defense, she thought, was to read one of his 
plays, and so she read “the perfect piece,” as she called it, the 
Heracles of Euripides. This is, then, the second Greek tragedy 
that Browning translated. The poem as a whole is so full of 
learning and packed with allusions to the life and literature of the 
time as to be one of the most difficult, as well as one of the most 
interesting, of Browning’s classical poems. ‘The poet shows not 
only that he has read the extant plays of Aristophanes, but also 
that he is familiar with the fragments of the lost plays, with the 
scholia, the Alexandrian introductions, the ancient lives of the 
poet, and many references to him in other Greek authors. A 
rather severe but, I believe, a sound criticism of the poem has 
recently been made by Professor Lord, in his admirable book on 
Aristophanes. He says: “The picture of Aristophanes in the 
‘Apology’ is not a true picture of the poet of the plays. There 
is much spirit in the ‘Apology.’ There is much sorrow for 
fallen Athens, much insight into fifth-century Greek life, sub- 
stantiated by compendious erudition. There is much of the polem- 
ic and denunciatory Aristophanes, there is too much of his lewd- 
ness, but no trace of his whimsical fantasy, nor of his clear poetry. 
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Aristophanes cannot be recalled to life by an elixir of elaborate 
allusion. Those who do not know Aristophanes in the original 
profit little by reading the ‘Apology,’ for they cannot under- 
stand it. ‘Those who know the original need not read it, for the 
plays are a better apology — and an easier.” 

The third and last of the Greek tragedies translated by Brown- 
ing, the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, appeared in 1877. The 
translation was made at the request of Thomas Carlyle. In the 
preface to the translation Browning sets forth the principles which 
he has followed in producing it. These are, that it should be lit- 
eral at every cost, and that it should reproduce the peculiarities of 
the original. While opinions may differ as to the merits of the 
translation, the following judgment of Professor Mahaffy seems 
to me a just one: “Browning has given us an over faithful 
version from his matchless hand — matchless in conveying the 
deeper spirit of the Greek poets. But in this instance he has out- 
done his original in ruggedness, owing to his excess of conscience 
as a translator.” For the effect of Aeschylus on Browning, as 
on many others, it is interesting to recall the two lines put into 
the mouth of Aristophanes in his ““Apology”’: 


Aeschlyus’ bronze-throat eagle bark at blood 
Has somehow spoiled my taste for twitterings. 


In 1878 Browning translated the lyric from the Hippolytus of 
Euripides beginning “Oh Love, Love.” The translation was 
made at the request of Professor Mahaffy, who included it in his 
volume on Euripides in the “Classical Writers Series.” 

In the volume of Dramatic Idyls (published in 1879) appeared 
“Pheidippides,” a poem based for the most part on an incident 
in the sixth book of Herodotus. When Athens was threatened 
by the invading Persians in 490 z.c., she sent a running mes- 
senger to Sparta to demand help against the foreign foe. The 
mission was unsuccessful. But the runner, Pheidippides, fell 


in on his return with the god Pan; and though alone 
among the Greeks the Athenians had refused to honor him 
(Pan), he promised to fight with them in the coming 
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the bat- 


battle. Pheidippides was present when this battle 
tle of Marathon — was fought and won. He ran once more 
to announce the victory at Athens and fell dead, with the 
words “Rejoice, we conquer” on his lips. The Greek words 
zxaigete, vixOmev, which stand at the beginning of srowning’s 
poem, form the message which Plutarch and Lucian attribute to 
the dying runner after Marathon. As the death of Pheidippides 
is not mentioned by Herodotus, and as the story of his last race 
is responsible for the use of the word Marathon in the athletic 
world today, it seems worth while to quote a note by Professor 
E. A. Gardner concerning the matter : 


His great exploit, as recorded by Herodotus, was to run from 
Athens to Sparta within two days for the practical purpose of sum- 
moning the Spartans to help against the Persian invader. The whole 
Athenian army made a forced march back to Athens immediately 
after the battle, also for a practical purpose. But there is no reason 
to suppose that Pheidippides, or any one else, ran the distance. ‘The 
tale of his bearing the message of victory and falling dead when he 
arrived is probably an invention of a later rhetorician; it is referred 
to by Lucian as well as by Robert Browning, but the two authorities 


are of about equal value for an occurrence of the fifth century B.c. 
It is most unlikely that Herodotus would have omitted such a story 


if it had been current in his time. 


It should be added that Plutarch also tells the story (in De 
Gloria Atheniensium) but gives the name of the runner as Ther- 
sippus, or, according to another report, Eucles. 

In Dramatic Idyls, Second Series (published in 1880) is the 
poem “Pan and Luna,” for which Browning took a brief hint 
from Vergil’s third Georgic, the Latin motto being from line 391 
of the same — Si credere dignum est. The legend was a poetical 
way of accounting for an eclipse of the moon. ‘“Echetlos,”’ in 
the same volume, is based on another legend of the battle of Mar- 
athon, told by Pausanias in his Description of Greece (i. 32). 
Wherever the Greeks were hardest pressed in the fight, a figure 
driving a plowshare was seen mowing down the enemy’s ranks. 
After the battle was over the Greeks were anxious to learn who 
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was the man in clown’s dress who had done them this great ser- 
vice. ‘They demanded of the oracles his name. But the oracles 
declined to tell. ‘Call him ‘Echetlos, the Plowshare Wielder,’ ” 
they said; “let his deed be his name.” ‘The poem thus contrasts 
the worth of a great name, which may grow less, as did that of 
Miltiades and Themistocles, with that of a great deed, which 
“ne’er grows small.” Both “Echetlos” and “Pheidippides” are 
in the dactylic hexameter, catalectic. 

In ‘‘Ixion,”’ published in Jocoseria in 1883, the familiar myth- 
ological character is made to represent, like Prometheus, man’s 
righteous revolt against the tyranny of an unjust God. The 
meter is the elegiac couplet. 

In the volume called Parleyings with Certain People of Im- 
portance in their Day, published just two years before Brown- 
ing’s death, we find the poet returning to a theme he had treated 
before. The prologue to the volume is a short dramatic dialogue 
between “Apollo and the Fates,” and the poet indicates his au- 
thorities for the character of Apollo given in the poem by giving 
references at the beginning to the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 
the Eumenides of Aeschylus, and the Alcestis of Euripides. In 
the Alcestis, Apollo secures a respite for Admetus on condition 
that someone will die in his stead. Euripides does not relate how 
Apollo wins this privilege from the Fates. That defect Browning 
undertakes to supply in this poem. The poem is a better prologue 
to “Balaustion’s Adventure” than to the volume in which it stands. 

Finally, in Browning’s last volume, Asolando, published in 
1889, the vear of his death, and on the very day of his death, 
appears a poem entitled “Imperante Augusto Natus Est —.” 
Two Romans of the time of Augustus are about to enter the bath. 
One of them relates to his friend Publius how the poet Varius 
praised Augustus as a god, and how he once met the Emperor 
when he was disguised as a beggar. The poem outlines the 


events in the life of Augustus and describes his great services to 
Rome. At the end is the story told by Suidas, the tenth-century 
lexicographer, of the visit of Augustus Caesar to the oracle at 
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Delphi, and the prophecy that a child born in Judea should ‘“‘mas- 
ter him and the universe.” 

This concludes the list of complete poems by Browning on 
classical themes. A few others, like “A Grammarian’s Funeral’ 
and “Old Pictures in Florence,” have elements of great interest 
to a classicist, but they do not properly belong among the classical 
poems. Still less should those poems be included which, though 
having a title drawn from classical sources, like ‘““Arcades Ambo,” 
or “Instans Tyrannus,” contain nothing at all that could be called 
classical in theme. I shall merely mention five ‘fugitive’? poems 
which appeared in a volume published by Mr. F. G. Kenyon in 
1914, entitled New Poems by Robert Browning. They are: 
“Helen’s Tower” (written 1870), “A Translation of Pindar’s 
Seventh Olympian, Epode III” (written 1883), “Aeschylus’ So- 
liloquy, an Unfinished Draft of a Poem” (undated), “On Being 
Defied to Express in a [Latin] Hexameter: You ought to sit on 
the safety-valve” (written 1866), and four lines entitled “On 
Singers,” being a metrical translation of the first three lines of 
Horace Satires i. 3. There is one more poem, however, which 
deserves special mention. Though primarily a love poem, it 
contains one of the most beautiful stories preserved in Greek lit- 
erature. It is the epilogue to the volume, The Two Pocts of Croi- 
sic. A famous poet was singing to the accompaniment of his lyre, 
when one of its strings snapped. The melody would have been lost 
had not a cricket flown on to the lyre and chirped the missing 
note. The note thus sounded was more beautiful than as pro- 
duced by the instrument itself, and to the end of the song the 
cricket remained to do the work of the broken string. And just 
as the cricket rounded out the broken harmonies of the lyre, so 
Love, says Browning, rounds out the broken harmonies of life. 
The tale appears twice in the Greek Anthology (vi. 54, and ix. 
584); it is quoted from Timaeus by Strabo in his Geography 
(vi. 9), and is given by Emperor Julian (Epistle 74), and by 
Clement of Alexandria (Exhortation to the Grecks, chapter 1). 

From even this brief catalogue of Browning’s classical poems 
one may, I believe, gather something of the poet’s attitude toward 
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classical antiquity. That he, whose genius, as has often been 
said, was essentially Gothic, should have shown as much interest 
as he did in things Greek is something of a paradox; and yet in 
general we find that the kind of material he chose from the classics 
is the same as that which he chose from other periods and other 
civilizations. Browning himself said: “My stress lay on the 
incidents in the development of a soul; little else is worth study.” 
Most of the poems mentioned above are in Browning’s favorite 
literary form —the dramatic monologue — and in them he lays 
stress on the incidents in the development of a soul. In some we 
get also bits of resuscitated Greek life. His preference among 
the Greek dramatists was plainly for Euripides, probably because 
he saw in Euripides a kindred spirit — the spirit of the innovator 
and the freethinker, or in other words the modern. This fond- 
ness for Euripides is seen not only in several of the poems dis- 
cussed in this paper but also in a passage in the “Ring and the 
Book” (X, 1655-1784), where the Pope puts into the mouth of 
Euripides a foreshadowing of the belief in one God; also in the 
frequently quoted line from “Bishop Bloughram’s Apology” — 
“A chorus ending from Euripides.” 

Some of the poems are difficult yet fascinating. As compared 
with some of his contemporaries, Tennyson for example, Brown- 
ing, in his classical poems as elsewhere, will never be popular; yet 
many of his favorite doctrines are there, to inspire and to encour- 
age. Someone has likened Tennyson to white meat, Browning 
to dark meat. There are some who have a strong preference for 


one or the other. Personally, I am very fond of both. 











Rotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be 
sent direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIlI.] 


SOME NOTES ON HORACE 

In a recent number of the CLassicaL JouRNAL (Vol. XXIII, No.1) 
Professor Charles N. Smiley does me the honor of reviewing my 
Horace: Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica, in the Loeb Classical 
Library, and pays it a high compliment, which I greatly appreciate. 

At the same time he undertakes to point out some “slight inaccura- 
cies” which I should like to notice. One of these, the rendering given 
for Sat. i. 4. 131, is incorrect, I frankly admit, for the time in question 
is future, not past. I shall be glad to correct this error, if a reprint is 
called for. 

In the other instances cited, however, I cannot agree with the 
reviewer. In Sat. i. 3.23 it is surely desirable to approximate in the 
English to the play upon words involved in ignoras, ignotum, and 
ignosco, and “take no note of,” which is faizly near to “pardon,” 
serves the humble purpose. 

In Sat. i.6.125 Professor Smiley seems to have overlooked ast, 
which, I take it, does imply that in the hot weather Horace shuns the 
vigorous exercise of ball-playing. 

In Ep. i. 14.25 f. I have rendered the strepitus of the flute-player 
as strumming. Strumming is not confined to stringed instruments, 
for our dictionaries recognize an extension of its original use. Thus 
Webster defines strum as “to play on a stringed instrument of music, 
or as on one, in an unskilful, rough, or noisy way.” Eliza Cook, for 
instance, uses it of a drum: 

There’s more mirth in the jig and the amateur’s strum, 
When the parchment-spread battle-dore serves as a drum. 

As to Ars Poet. 449, is not a phrase of double meaning “doubtful” ? 
I fear the reviewer is inclined to be overcritical. 

I may add that the separate introductions were written at the special 
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request of the general editors, who believed — and rightly so, I think 
— that the general reader often needs guidance in following Horace’s 
sequence of thought. A well-known Horatian scholar has assured me 
that these introductions are perhaps the best feature of the book. But 
quot homines, tot sententiae. 





H. R. FarrcLtoucr 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


A DOUBLE FOR KING MIDAS 


There are other rivers with golden sands besides the Phrygian 
Pactolus where the wealthy King Midas deposited his gold, asking 
for no interest. And there are other myths to go with the rivers, 
very like the one which Ovid has preserved for us, though he had 
the honor of being the first one to record the story. Even our own 
California Indians, fat, lazy, and unimaginative though most of 
them seem, have a tradition which parallels the old Midas story 
very closely. It is indeed quite as beautiful and more modern, as it 
is without the happy ending. 

This tradition is one of many which are told concerning a chief of 
the Cahuilla Indians, a tribe now occupying the Palm Springs Indian 
Reservation in Southern California. The chief’s name is sometimes 
Andreas and sometimes Ramon and sometimes Charlie, depending 
on the narrator and his audience. An Indian audience, of course, 
prefers Charlie. The story says that this ancient chief did a good turn 
for the Great Spirit, who was appreciative, like Bacchus before 
him. So he promised his benefactor to grant whatever he would 
ask. And the foolish fellow, living up to tradition, asked that he 
might be clothed entirely in golden feathers. So his dress became 
golden, and a wonderful sight it was. But he soon discovered that 
his moccasins hurt his feet when he walked, and his heavy head- 
dress burdened his head when he moved, and his clothes kept him 
from bending down to drink in the stream when he was thirsty. 

One might think that King Midas’ handicap was the greater, 
since everything he touched became gold. But King Midas lived in 
a palace with servants to wait upon him, and it would not have 
troubled him much if he couldn’t lean over to put on his shoes. In 
fact, it seems that it was hunger and thirst alone that drove him to 
repent of his wish. But it was a different trouble that old Andreas 
had. His clothes made him too stiff to jump across even the smallest 
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brook. He could not mount his horse nor build a fire nor lie down. 
After a few days he knew that it was impossible for him to live 
thus any longer. Too much of a good sport to complain to the Great 
Spirit, he slid into the river and was drowned. And in confirmation 
of the story the Indians today point to the golden sands of the river 
bed, golden because mingled with them are little pieces of golden 
feathers. The trouble with the story is that there are at least five 
streams in these regions which have beds of golden sands. Thus the 
Indians could easily dispute over the grave of Andreas as the Greeks 
did over the birthplace of Homer. 

The legend goes on to say that when Andreas Canyon rumbles 
and mutters for no reason at all, as it often does, Chief Andreas is 
turning over in his grave. And we are glad to know that he is not 
restless because of the discomfort of golden feathers, for the Great 
Spirit, kind as Bacchus himself, allowed him to leave his dress of 
gold at the bottom of the stream. JOSEPHINE MILEs 

Los ANGELES Hicu ScHOOL 


PROFESSOR ULLMAN AND THE SHORT O 


Mr. Ullman, in his paper on the pronunciation of Latin in the 
October JouRNAL, remarks that “the biggest problem among the 
vowels is furnished by short 0, a sound which does not exist in 
American English.” He goes on to say that confusion has been 
caused by an attempt to illustrate the short 0 sound by the word whol- 
ly, and that this is based on a New England provincialism so minor 
as not to be mentioned in the dictionaries. 

As a New Englander born and bred I rise to utter a modest pro- 
test. The pronunciation of 0 which he mentions is really more wide- 
spread and firmly established than he has been led to suppose. In the 
first place, it is recognized by Webster’s Dictionary (p. liii of the 
Preface) as a “true short 0.’ In the second place, though the same 
dictionary does refer to it as a “New England dialectal pronuncia- 
tion,” that must not be taken to mean that it is confined to careless 
or uneducated speakers. I find, in the books by Krapp and Kenyon 
on the subject, a quotation from Professor Grandgent which reads 
as follows: ‘This vowel is used by educated New England speakers 
in about fifty common words and their derivatives, and it certainly 
prevails in the cultivated usage of this region in Polk, polka, whole, 
and .. . some others.” 
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I can bear testimony to the truth of this statement. My own ac- 
cent is far from being pronouncedly Eastern (I can say an r as well 
as any Mid-Westerner I ever met), and yet there are a good many 
words where I am conscious of a distinct difference in the sound of 
the o. For the long and short respectively, I should use not merely 
pole and polka, holy and wholly, but also bold and bolt, cold and colt, 
hold and Holt, mould and moult, and many others. 

I think it’s very likely that Mr. Ullman uses the same o sound in 
all these words, and of course if he does there is no difference to il- 
lustrate. But it is a fact that educated New Englanders, and also 
some educated Westerners of New England parentage, do habitually 
employ a true short o in ordinary speech. 

ARTHUR Haro_p WEsTON 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


APOLLODORUS AND HOMER 


The Library which passes under the name of Apollodorus is a 
compendium of early mythology, a mythology which includes noth- 
ing later than the Return of the Heraclidae and the death of Odys- 
seus. The work is wholly Greek, and, although composed in the time 
of the Roman Empire, it ignores all Roman and Italian traditions. 
Aeneas is described in connection with Troy and Greek exploits, but 
there is no hint that he was the founder of a western civilization. 

It seems evident that the Library is based upon earlier investiga- 
tions, and that it is a compilation of old material. The care with 
which the mythology of Hesiod, Homer, and other known authors is 
recorded warrants the assurance that works now lost were treated 
with similar fidelity. 

An outline of the story of both the /liad and the Odyssey is given 
with accuracy, and no part is omitted as being un-Homeric; even the 
long list of names and the numbers of the ships in the Catalogue are 
repeated. A few details are added from outside sources in repeating 
the events of the Jliad and the Odyssey; e. g., Homer, Iliad xxiii. 87, 
says that Patroclus slew a son of Amphidamas, while Apollodorus 
says he slew Kleitonymus, the son of Amphidamas. Homer names 
comparatively few of the suitors of Penelope, and these few are typ- 
ical of them all; but this Library names every one and also tells 
whence he came. Here the delight in recording proper names has 
added almost thirty suitors to the 108 of the Odyssey. 
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The adventure with the Sirens follows closely the Homeric ac- 
count, but that is not enough, hence the following definite informa- 
tion is added: “The Sirens were the daughters of Achelous and Mel- 
pomene, one of the Muses, and their names were Pisinoe, Aglaope, 
and Thelxiepeia. One of these played the lyre, one sang, and one 
played the flute. It was fated for them to die when first a ship passed 
by them, and thus in fact they died.” 

Here other traditions have been used in order to round out the 
story of the Odyssey, also the number of the Sirens has been changed 
from two to three; yet even in Homer there seem to be more than 
the two Sirens denoted by the dual. 

Homer is referred to several times by name, and always as the 
authority for something which is in our present Homeric text. Homer 
is but little more important for the purposes of this Library than 
Hesiod, hence he is never referred to as “the poet.” 

The following are the references to Homer by name: “Homer 
calls the daughter of Iobates and the wife of Proetus by the name 
of Anteia, while others call her Sthenoboea” (ii. 2. 1). She is called 
Anteia, Iliad vi. 180. “Homer says that the Chimaera was reared by 
Amisodarus” ii. 3. 1). This refers to Iliad xvi. 328. “Hesiod says 
that Niobe had ten sons and ten daughters, but Homer gives her but 
six sons and six daughters.” This statement is based on /liad xxiv. 
604. ‘Hera without male intercourse bore Hephaestus, but Homer 
names Zeus as the father” (i.3.5). Near the close of the first book 
of the Jliad Hera is urged by Hephaestus not to anger “our father 
Zeus.” “According to Homer Sarpedon was the son of Zeus and 
Laodameia, the daughter of Bellerophon” (iii. 1.1). This is a correct 
reference to Jliad vi. 198. 

Homer, as is said above, is never quoted as the authority for any- 
thing which is not found in the existing text of Homer. 

The story of the Epic Cycle is also told by Apollodorus, but Ho- 
mer is never assumed as the author of any part of that Cycle. When 
telling something from the Thebais he says, “according to the author 
of the Thebais,” and from the Nostoi, “as the one who wrote the 
Nostoi affirms,” and in telling the story of the Wooden Horse he 
adds, “This is narrated by the writer of the Little Iliad.” There is 
not the least suspicion that any one of these poems had ever been 
regarded as the work of Homer. 

The fact that this learned and traditional collection of mytholog- 
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ical material has not a hint that Homer was regarded as the author 

of the poems of the Epic Cycle is added proof that he was never 

seriously regarded by competent Greeks as the creator of any one 

of these poems. Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THEOCRITUS AND HOMER 


The slight evidence furnished by the sixteenth Idyl of Theocritus 
shows that this great poet did not assign to Homer the poem which 
tells of Cycnus. This Idyl was written in the hope of arousing in the 
Tyrant of Syracuse, Hiero, the desire to become a patron of the poet 
and thus to share in the eternal glory which had come to the heroes 
of epic poetry. The cold man of affairs is assumed to have said, 
“Homer is enough for all, he is the best of all poets. Who wishes to 
The poet replies: “Who would have known of 


’ 


hear any one else?’ 
the princes of Lycia, or of the long-haired sons of Priam, or of 
Cycnus with complexion like that of a girl, if poets had not put in 
Here the plural is used, “poets,” as 


’ 


song the exploits of long ago?’ 
if different poets had composed these poems; that is, the Cyclic poem 
dealing with Cycnus was not by the poet who told of the sons of 
Priam, hence not assigned to Homer. 

Then he continues: “Neither would Odysseus and his wanderings 
of one hundred and twenty months have won eternal glory, nor his 
going alive to the outmost bounds of Hades, nor his escape from 
the cave of the cruel Cyclops; and so too Eumaeus, the swineherd, 
would have been lost in silence, so would Philoetius with his droves 
of kine, and so also passionate Laertes would have gone to oblivion, 
had there been no songs by the Ionian Man.” 

The singular here and the plural above are most significant and 
show the beliefs of a competent scholar and poet who lived at least 
three generations before Aristarchus. The fact too that Homer is 
so clearly assigned to Ionia gives a hard blow to the theory that he 
was from European Greece. Joun A. Scorr 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


HORACE AND THE ELEUSINIANS 


Immortalia ne speres, monet annus et almum 
quae rapit hora diem: 

Frigora mitescunt Zephyris, ver proterit aestas, 
interitura simul 
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Pomifer autumnus fruges effuderit, et mox 
bruma recurrit iners. 
— Horace C. iv. 7. 7-12. 


Many poets, ancient and modern, have employed the figure of the 
changing year the better to paint a picture of the brevity of human 
life. In these lines there is an additional note of gloom: ‘The ad- 
vancing seasons not only suggest the imminent approach of death, 
but also the utter folly of belief in a hereafter.” 

This passage has always interested me particularly because of its 
sharp contrast with the interpretation of nature in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. It is generally agreed, I believe, that the doctrine of im- 
mortality was there presented by means of the season-myth of Deme- 
ter and Persephone: “The cherished daughter is now sharing the 
throne of Pluto in the Realm of Shades, but anon she will return to 
the upper air. So the body dies, but the soul shall live.” 

The Eleusinians asked, “If winter comes, can spring be far be- 
hind?” Horace declares, sadly: “Spring is here, but, alas! winter 
comes apace.” Husert McNEILv Poreat, 

Wake Forest CoLiece 


ON THE TACTICAL “TOWERS” OF THE ROMANS 


In Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae x.9.1, there occurs, without 
definitions, the following list of Roman tactical formations: fruns, 
subsidia, cuneus, orbis, globus, forfices, serra, alae, turres. The for- 
mation turres is mentioned in a brief list as quoted from Cato by 
Festus (Lindsay’s edition, p. 466). Harper’s Latin Dictionary defines 
it as “A kind of battle-array when the troops were arranged in a 
square.” I have never been able to find any occurrence of this use 
of the word in any authors other than those mentioned. It seems 
worth while, therefore, to associate with these references any pas- 
sage that may throw even a little light upon the usage. 

Dio Cassius xxxviii. 49 tells how the Romans defeated the Ger- 
mans under Ariovistus but did not succeed in putting them to flight. 
The Germans gathered in groups of about three hundred and held 
their shields before them on all sides. They neither advanced nor 
gave ground, “but stood immovable in the same spot, as if in towers” 
(xxxviii. 50.1). The comparison is made because of the failure of 
the Germans to maneuver, but the resemblance to towers may have 
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been striking, especially if one looked down upon the scene from a 
higher position, a thing that some generals liked to do. 

In a battle with the Alamanni in a.p. 357 an impetuous band of 
the enemy broke through the Roman lines and reached a legion in 
reserve, ubi densior et ordinibus frequens miles instar turrium fixa 
firmitate consistens proelium maiore spiritu repetivit (Amm. Marc. 
xvi. 12. 49). This is of course not the technical turres, but we have 
here an illuminating use of the plural number, which is justified by 
the separation of the soldiers in rank formation. 

At Carrhae the Parthians hemmed in some of the legionaries (Dio 
Cassius xl. 22. 2-3), who probably became separated from the main 
body during the maneuvers. If groups of soldiers, with shields in- 
terlocked, faced the enemy on all sides, an inevitable measure for 
men surrounded, the formation may possibly have been that of 
turres. 

Both Aulus Gellius and Festus use the plural form turres. The 
other plural names for tactical formations are subsidia, forfices (for- 
fex in Festus), and alae. It seems safe to say that this intermingling 
of numbers is significant and that the plural for turres is as essen- 
tial as the plurals for subsidia and alae. The comparison that Dio 
Cassius makes is appropriate because there were many groups of 
men, just as there are many towers in the fortifications of a city. 
It probably never occurred to a Roman to apply the singular turris 
to an isolated large force that stood encircled with shields interlocked, 
as did that of the younger Crassus in advance of the main Roman 
army at Carrhae (see Plut. Crass. xxv. 9). 

I believe that there are two very good reasons why we do not find 
the tactical turres mentioned by the best Latin writers, the ones 
whose works survive. The word probably belonged to the sermo cas- 
trensis and would, therefore, be rather studiously avoided. There are 
many apologetic expressions for camp terms that do find their way 
into the pages of Greek and Latin authors. 

The second reason is the infrequent employment of the forma- 
tion. The Roman army, even when more or less demoralized, re- 
sorted to other measures. One of the most effective means of de- 
fense of the Roman legionaries, when encircled, was to face the 
enemy with shields interlocked overhead as well as on all sides. The 
formation is that of the testudo, the use of which in the open field 
is not so familiar to the general student as it is in siege operations. 
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A wonderfully illuminating description of it is given by Dio Cassius 
xlix. 29-30. The hollow square could likewise be used in an emer- 
gency. At Carrhae Crassus had twelve cohorts on each side of such 
a square (Plut. Crass. xxiii. 3). 

I conclude, therefore, that the word turres was frowned upon be- 
cause of its camp connotation, and that the formation designated by 
it was avoided by the soldiers because they were so well drilled that, 
as long as they were not put to flight, they could always maintain 
more cohesion than the “towers” permitted. 

Eucene S. McCartney 

UNIvERSITY OF MICHIGAN 








Current Events 


{Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for 
territory covered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States 
east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and 
Franklin H. Potter, the University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa, for the territory 
of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Ore., and to Mr. Walter A. Edwards, Los Angeles 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that 
is properly news — but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that 
items be made as brief as possible.] 


In Memoriam William Dennis Ward 

The cause of classical education in Southern California has suf- 
fered a severe loss in the death of William Dennis Ward, Professor 
of Greek in Occidental College. A graduate of Wabash College, 
afterward winning his doctorate from the University of Wooster, he 
also graduated from Lane Theological Seminary, but soon gave up 
the ministry to devote himself to teaching. For fourteen years he 
was professor of classical languages at the College of Emporia, Kan- 
sas, and during the last twenty-one years of his life he served Occi- 
dental College in a similar capacity. In both institutions he was also 
called upon: to discharge administrative duties, as dean and acting 
president. But his greatest work was done in the study and the class- 
room. For he was first of all a scholar and a teacher. In recent years 
he translated into vigorous English four of the plays of Euripides. 
These plays have been performed by the students of the college in 
successive years at commencement time and have aroused great inter- 
est. Dr. Ward was always ready and eager to serve the cause of 
education in whatever place and way opportunity offered, and he has 
placed the teachers of the classics in Southern California under last- 
ing obligation, both by his intelligent and efficient leadership, and by 
the inspiration which all found in his life of consecration to duty and 
in his high Christian character. 
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The Summer Session in Rome 
Teachers and graduate students in Latin and related subjects are 


invited to enroll in the Sixth Summer Session of the School of Clas- 
sical Studies in the American Academy in Rome, July 2-August 10, 
1928. It will be directed by Professor Grant Showerman of the De- 
partment of Classics in the University of Wisconsin, Annual Profes- 
sor in the Academy in 1922-3 and Director of the Summer Sessions 
of 1923-7. The program will consist of one comprehensive course, 
refined by the experience of five years, including (1) a historical 
survey of the City of Rome, (2) the monuments of ancient, early 
Christian, Mediaeval, Renaissance, and modern Rome, (3) life and 
letters in the classical period, (4) visits to sites outside Rome and a 
study of the new excavations in Pompeii, and (5) appreciations of 
Italy and Rome today. Three-fourths of the time will be devoted to 
ancient Rome. The Academy certificate, recommending a credit of 
six hours in American graduate schools, will be presented on comple- 
tion of the work by examination. In 1927 all but one student, whose 
sailing date was early, were present to the end, and all but three, who 
executed the entire program but did not choose to be examined, 
received the certificate. The Summer Session in Rome is a place for 
workers, an opportunity for teachers of Latin to spend with greatest 
advantage and greatest pleasure six weeks in the most interesting 
and most inspiring city in the world. Its effect is greater capacity and 
distinction in teaching and an expansion of interest that enriches life. 
Further notes and the program in detail may be had from the Direc- 
tor, 410 North Butler Street, Madison, Wisconsin. The Session of 
1928 will be limited to 60. Early enrollment is advised in order to 
secure advantage in ocean passage and residence in Rome. 


The Antigone Presented in Greek 

The Antigone of Sophocles was presented in the original Greek on 
June 13 as a feature of commencement week at the College of Saint 
Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. Sister M. Bede, Professor of Greek, 
was in charge of the production. The entire play was given. The 
programs gave a synopsis of the play, and an expositor told the plot 
of the tragedy and explained the devices of the drama before the rise 
of the curtain. The audience was large, the parts were well taken by 
members of the Greek classes, the costuming and staging were clas- 
sical even in small details. 
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The Roman Historians 

On December 20-24, 1926, Professor Louis E. Lord, of Oberlin 
College, delivered a series of lectures on the Roman historians before 
the California Teachers’ Association, Southern Section. These lec- 
tures have been printed in a booklet of eighty pages, entitled The 
Roman Historians, by the Los Angeles City School District, and 
have been offered for free distribution to the classical and history 
teachers of Los Angeles by Miss Josephine Abel, Director of the Los 
Angeles Classical Center. 


John Simon Guggenheim Fellowships 
Among the awards of fellowships for the present year the follow- 


ing are of interest to classical students: 


Dr. Marion Elizabeth Blake, Associate Professor of Greek and 
Latin, Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina — for a study 
of the Republican and Augustan pavements of Italy with a view to 
establishing the chronology of the different types. 

Dr. J. Penrose Harland, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
— for the continuation of investigations in the Bronze Age civiliza- 
tions of the Aegean Basin. 

Dr. John Andrew Rice, Jr., Associate Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Classics, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska — for an investigation of the authorship of “A Tale of a Tub,” 
based on newly discovered evidence, and other questions connected 
with the “Tale.” 

Dr. William Jerome Wilson, Teacher in the Department of Lan- 
guage and Literature, State Normal School, Cheney, Washington — 
to make a collation of the known manuscripts, and a search through 
the smaller libraries of Italy for further manuscripts, of the religious- 
philosophical literature passing under the name of Hermes Trisme- 
gistos, with a view to the preparation of an edition of the Corpus 
Hermeticum, and an estimate of its possible influence upon early 
Christian thought. 











Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. It is the aim 
of this department to furnish teachers of high-school Latin with material 
which will be of direct and immediate help in the classroom. ‘Teachers are 
requested to send to the editor of the department short paragraphs dealing 
with matters of content, teaching devices, methods, and materials which they 
have found helpful. Questions regarding teaching problems are also invited. 
Replies to these will be published in this department if they seem to be of 
general interest; otherwise they will, so far as possible, be answered by mail. 
It will, in general, be the policy of this department to publish all such con- 
tributions as seem of value and general interest.] 


Latin Club Programs — Christmas and the Saturnalia 

There is an excellent outline for a Christmas program, arranged 
by Miss Lillian B. Lawler, in “Hints for Teachers,” December, 
1924 (CLassicAL JoURNAL, XX, 183). The program described in 
detail below comes from Miss Mary Brokaw, Somerset High School, 


Somerset, Ohio. 

The date of a modern “Saturnalia” must be determined more by circum- 
stances in the school where it is undertaken than by the fact that the ancient 
Roman festival began December seventeenth. The one I am describing was 
held during the week before school was adjourned for the Christmas Holi- 
days, and differed from the Roman also in beginning and ending all in one 
evening. The master of ceremonies was the “King of the Saturnalia,’ who 
had been duly elected some weeks before. There were no nominations and the 
election was by secret ballot. (Those who fear the outcome of such a plan 
might provide the voters with information concerning the qualities of a 
successful rex.) All must obey the dicta of the king in developing the pro- 
gram as well as when he wields his tinsel scepter at the Saturnalia itself. 

The Saturnalia opened with the king in costume and attended by four 
slaves. A chair was draped for the throne and arranged with rods by which 
the attending slaves carried the king about from place to place as the Satur- 
nalia progressed. Each member upon entering made his obeisance to the 
king with a humble bow and the Roman salute. The program got under way 
by the king’s calling upon his subjects to entertain him, designating what 
each one should do. This provided the opportunity for the musical part of 
the program and for the fun as well. Some played knuckle-bones, others 
acted charades, etc., as the king willed. When he asked for the glories of his 
ancestral kingdom someone came forward with a paper on the Roman Satur- 
nalia. A variation often employed for this is to have a letter from Cicero or 
some other far-famed Roman who may be induced to recount the story of 
the Saturnalia in a youthful letter. This may be answered by another describ- 
ing Christmas customs in Italy today. 
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The king brought that part of the program to an end by pretending weari- 
ness, and announced his intention of visiting the Sibyl to learn what the 
future had in store. The Sibyl was clothed in white costume, approximating 
her appearance in representations. She was seated low, so as to reach the 
floor easily with her hands, and in a setting as suggestive of ancient myth as 
circumstances permitted. Leaves were scattered about her on the floor. These 
had been cut from brown paper and written full with the fortunes of indi- 
vidual members of the club. The names of the members were Latinized 
wherever they lent themselves to it, and the effect was increased by the use 
of “thee” and “thou.” 

As each one approached the Sibyl she stirred the leaves in random fashion, 
thus giving herself an opportunity to locate the leaf designed for that par- 
ticular person. When the petitioner had been informed through this means 
concerning the thread of fate, he used the opportunity to add a question, 
which was answered from the stock of witty replies with which the Sibyl 
had armed herself. 

At the conclusion of this more formal part of the program there was a grab 
bag containing gifts purchased on the principle of “ten cents each.” An inter- 
esting substitute for the grab bag suggested in Latin Club Programs from 
Schools in Ohio is to form a circle and get the gifts into the hands of the 
members while someone plays the piano. The gifts continue to pass from 
hand to hand until the music stops, when each one keeps what he happens to 
have at that moment. The gifts were then opened and enjoyed, after which 
food was served, consisting of nuts, figs, raisins, popcorn balls, and candy. 

Late in the evening the king declared his need for rest, his subjects paid 
their respects with a farewell salute, and the Saturnalia came to an end. The 
program may be concluded with some appropriate hymns in Latin, if that is 
preferred. 

The following bibliography will prove helpful in developing pro- 
grams for the Christmas season. The discussions of the Saturnalia 
in Hastings’ Encyclopedia and in The Golden Bough are both exten- 
sive, and for those who have access to them the German works offer 


some advantages. 

Cole, Pamela. “December and Its Festivals,” The Chautauquan, XVI. 

Deems, E. M. Holy Days and Holidays. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 

Fowler, W. Warde. The Religious Experiences of the Roman People. New 
York: Macmillan. 

Fowler, W. Warde. Roman Festivals. New York: Macmillan. 

Frazer, J. G. The Golden Bough, Vol. Il, “The Saturnalia and Kindred 
Festivals.” New York: Macmillan. 

Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literatures and Antiquities. S.v. “Satur- 
nalia.” 

Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. II. S.v. “Saturnalia.” 

Leaycraft, Julia S. “Christmas Customs,” Outlook, CXX (Dec. 25, 1918). 

Marquardt, J. Privatleben der Romer. 

New International Encyclopedia. Or any good encyclopedia. S.v. “Satur- 
nalia.” 
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Pauly-Wissowa. Real-Encyclopadia der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft. 

Robinson, Dwight N. Plays and Songs for Latin Clubs. Published by the 
author, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, Teachers College, N.Y. Manuscripts 
No. 160, Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia, and No. 163, Some Par- 
agraphs about Christmas in Easy Latin. 

Smith and Hazeltine. Christmas in Legend and Story. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard. 

Spencer, C. M. “Christmas throughout Christendom,” Harper’s Magazine, 
XVI. 

Stewart, Jane A. The Christmas Book. 
Publication Society. 

Wissowa, G. Religion und Kultus der Rimer. 


Philadelphia: American Baptist 


Translation of English Prepositions 

This comes from the pen of Hugh P. O'Neill, S. J., of St. Stanis- 
laus Seminary, Florissant, Missouri. It can easily be extended in its 
scope and should be very helpful in developing a “language sense.” 

The following exercise is intended for oral drill in Third- and Fourth- 
Year Latin. Its purpose is to show the great variety of Latin constructions 
which may be called into play in the translation of English prepositions. The 
use of such intensive exercise may be found helpful in combating the habit, 
common among pupils, of translating words instead of ideas. 

An important element in the exercise lies in using the same sentence 
throughout. Nothing should be changed except the object of the preposition. 
This economizes attention and emphasizes the difference of meaning that 
underlies the various uses of the preposition. It is suggested that the pupil 
be required to name the construction he intends to use before proceeding to 
the translation. This will not only act as a stepping-stone to the correct 
Latin phrase, but will prove an effective means of implanting in the pupil’s 
mind an instinct for classification, a prerequisite not only for clear thinking 
along purely speculative lines, but for efficiency in practical life as well. 


I. He wrote the letter with 


a pen abl. of means calamo 
great care abl. of manner magna diligentia 
reluctance adjective invitus 





a desire to please 
his brother’s aid 
no regard for truth 


He wrote the letter in 


black ink 

great haste 

ten minutes 

a neat style 

an angry mood 
my presence 

my house 

the senate chamber 


purpose clause 
abl. absolute 
abl. absolute 


abl. of means 

abl. of manner 
abl. of time 

adv. (or adj.) 

abl. of cause 

abl. absolute 

prep. (or locative) 
preposition 


ut placeret 
fratre adinvante 
veritate neglecta 


atramento 

magna celeritate 
decem momentis 
concinne (concinnam) 
animo trato 

me pracsente 

apud me (domi meae) 
in curia 
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III. The man was killed by 


his enemy abl. of agent ab inimico 

order of the king abl. of cause iussu regis 

lightning abl. of means fulmine 

mistake preposition per errorem 

accident abl. of cause casu 

the river bank preposition prope flumen (in ripa) 
three o'clock preposition ante horam tertiam 
poison abl. of means veneno 


The Nones and the Ides 
The number of students who enter college classes in Latin with 


only a hazy understanding of the principal divisions of the Roman 
month makes it seem desirable to reprint this little jingle. It has 
served its purpose well through generations of Latin students. 


In March, July, October, May, 

The Ides come on the fifteenth day, 

The Nones, the seventh; all else besides 
Have two days less for the Nones and Ides. 











Book Reviews 


The History of the Ancient World. By M. Rostovrzerr, Professor 
of Ancient History in Yale University. In two volumes, Vol. I, 
The Orient and Greece; Vol. II, Rome. ‘Translated from the 
Russian by J. D. Durr. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1926-1927. Pp., Vol. I, xxiii + 418; Vol. II, 
xiv + 387. $5.00 a volume. 

This work of Professor Rostovtzeff is based upon his lectures in 
the University of Wisconsin and was first published in Russian at 
Berlin. It is now presented in an English version and ought to receive 
a cordial welcome. Though intended as a textbook these volumes 
merit the serious attention of the specialist, since they embody the 
“fundamental ideas and views, concerning the main problems of 
ancient history” (p. vii) of one of the most distinguished of living 
scholars in this field. Moreover they are written with such directness 
and clarity of style that they are admirably adapted to any reader who 
may desire a broad general acquaintance with the subject. 

In the first volume, which is devoted to the Orient and Greece, the 
author has departed from the usual method of treatment with most 
happy results. Instead of dealing with the oriental empires and pre- 
historic Greece separately he has discussed them together, giving the 
reader a vivid picture of the development of a complex and remark- 
able civilization around the eastern Mediterranean, with differences 
indeed in each of its chief centers, but with common features and 
characteristics much more important than these differences. To the 
reviewer it seems that the 176 pages devoted to this part of the sub- 
ject furnish the best account available of the prehistoric and oriental 
background of Greek history. 

In dealing with Greece, as throughout the work, Professor Rostov- 
tzeff has stressed the economic, social, and cultural development and 
has considered the political history chiefly in its relations to these. 
There can be little doubt that in this he has chosen rightly. We are 
much more than compensated for the omission of many petty battles 
and obscure politicians by the clearer insight which the author gives 
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us into the growth and character of Hellenic and Hellenistic civiliza- 
tion; and few specialists, whether historians or classicists, will fail to 
find very much that is stimulating and suggestive in such a survey as 
is here presented. Of course not everyone will agree with Professor 
Rostovtzeff on all points, especially in the absence of all citations of 
authority ; but, however much one may here and there dissent from 
the views expressed, there will have been found food for thought on 
nearly every page. To the reviewer it seems, for example, that the 
author is somewhat unjust to the Greek democracies, which he holds 
chiefly responsible for the failure of the Greeks to achieve national 
unity. “Democracy in Greece,” he says (p. 315), “proved unable to 
create a form of government which should reconcile the individualism 
characteristic of the nation with the conditions essential to the exist- 
ence of a powerful state, namely, civic discipline and a preference of 
the general interest, even when it appeared to oppose the interest of 
particular persons or classes or even communities.” One wonders why 
the criticism was limited to democracy, for surely in this respect the 
oligarchies did no better, and the Athenian empire, though it fell 
lamentably short of the ideal, came nearer to it than did the Spartan 
empire which followed. 

In his treatment of Rome Professor Rostovtzeff has followed some- 
what the same lines as in his Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire, previously reviewed in the pages of this journal by 
the present writer. Here as in the earlier work the fundamental cause 
of the anarchy of the third century is discovered in the antagonism 
between the urban and the rural classes in the Empire. The concrete 
evidence of this which the author presents seems rather inconclusive. 
The looting of cities really proves nothing except that the soldiers 
wanted plunder and were not restrained by discipline, and the lan- 
guage of petitions to the emperor (p. 318) is not necessarily to be 
taken at its face value. The indirect evidence is much stronger, and 
it must be conceded to Professor Rostovtzeff that the fiscal system of 
the Empire could hardly fail to create bitter feeling between the cities 
and the rural population. Nevertheless it seems to the reviewer that 
Professor Rostovtzeff has attributed too much importance to this 
enmity and has not given sufficient weight to the political causes, 
especially the lack of a well-defined rule of succession. Similarly in 
the treatment of the Antonines the stoic theory of government is made 
more prominent than the facts appear to warrant. The practice of 
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adoption was not so much due to the influence of philosophy (p. 231) 
as to the accidental circumstance that none of the early Antonines had 
sons. Marcus Aurelius was the first emperor under whom the heredi- 
tary principle could be asserted, and, in spite of the fact that he was 
a philosopher and a stoic, he abandoned the practice of adoption in its 
favor. 

In his desire to give the reader broad general views of the develop- 
ment of Rome Professor Rostovtzeff has unfortunately fallen into 
occasional errors of detail and sometimes contradicted himself, at 
least apparently. For example not all the laws of C. Gracchus were 
repealed after his death, as the author seems to assert (p. 111), and 
the account of his law concerning the juries (p. 112) can be accepted 
only if some ground for it is given. It will certainly mislead most 
readers to say (p. 129) that Sulla “placed the military power of the 
state in the hands of extraordinary magistrates — the proconsuls and 
propraetors nominated by the Senate” and (p. 133) that the senate 
“refused to confer military commands and magistracies” 
ocratic leaders. It was not Pompey who “first introduced into public 
life the principle that one man might hold several offices together : 
thus, in 52 B.c. he was simultaneously consul at Rome and proconsul 
in Spain” (p. 145), for Caesar in 59 B.c. was consul in Rome and 
proconsul in Gaul at the same time. Moreover Caesar did not take 
the governorship of both Gauls for five years, and Pompey’s eastern 
acta were not confirmed by the senate (p. 137). It is not quite accu- 
rate to say (p. 221) that Vespasian took Rome, since it was taken by 
his partisans contrary to his orders before he reached Italy; and the 
emperor Heliogabalus was not deposed (p. 307). 

These errors (and a number of others might be cited) are all, per- 
haps, of minor importance in such a treatment of Roman history as 
the author aims to give, since they make little or no difference in the 
main lines of development which he seeks to trace. Somewhat more 
serious are the real or apparent contradictions in the text which are 


on the dem- 


likely to confuse a careful reader. Thus we are informed on page 56 
that both Rome and Carthage were powers “based on a community 
of citizens and a citizen army, numerous and well trained,” only to 
discover on the next page that “at this time the citizens of Carthage 
hardly ever served in the ranks, and their places were filled by mer- 
cenaries and allies.” We learn on page 88 that after Rome acquired 
provinces she “could fill the ranks of her armies from her new posses- 
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With this picture of the Roman army in mind it comes as 


sions.’ 
something of a shock to be told (p. 118) that Marius had to make a 
reform because “the law, by which the army was recruited solely 
from Roman citizens in possession of land, made it almost impossible 
to enrol men fast enough.” We may also wonder how, in face of that 
law, he could summon “the proletariate to the colours.” On page 91 
‘absolutely the legislative activities of the popular 


‘ 


the senate directs 
assembly,” but by pages 107-109 it has somehow lost its control and 
“by Roman custom” the tribunes can initiate legislation contrary to 
its wishes. It is comforting to know that the war against Jugurtha 
“did not cost many lives” (p. 116), but the comfort is short-lived 
since we find on the next page that it sent “thousands of Roman 
soldiers” to destruction. On pages 142, 146, and 148 we are told that 
Caesar made merciless use of his powers to pack the senate with his 
partisans, yet on page 149 it appears that the majority of the senate 
was hostile to him. Evidently in selecting his “new senate” Caesar 
displayed as little judgment as mercy. On page 182 Professor Ros- 
tovtzeff says that under Augustus the state must be one in which the 
provincials were “merely servants and subjects’ of the Roman 
citizens and on page 190 that “an ordinary citizen could not become 
aknight . . . except by favour of the emperor,” while on page 
192 he tells us that “the provincial aristocracy became members of 
the equestrian class.” From which it would appear that some “‘ser- 
vants and subjects” fared better than the great majority of their mas- 
ters and that Augustus, contrary to the prevailing view, extended the 
citizenship to the provincials with a liberality of which Caesar never 
dreamed. On page 215 we learn that Claudius “became, in the second 
half of his reign, a mere tool in the hands of his wives, Messalina and 
Agrippina,” but on page 217 we discover that “during the first years 
of his reign he was a mere puppet, at least in his relations with the 
Roman aristocracy, in the hands of Messalina.”” These examples by 
no means exhaust the list, and one cannot but regret that such slips 
should mar a work in many respects so admirable. It should be added 
that the first volume is almost free from them. 

In spite of some inaccuracies Professor Rostovtzeff has drawn an 
exceptionally suggestive and vivid picture of the rise and decline of 
ancient civilization, which he considers, with much reason, as coming 
to an end with the adoption of Christianity. It is a work which can- 
not fail to prove illuminating to all its readers however little they may 
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agree with it at times. In face of its merits the question of who rati- 
fied Pompey’s eastern acta seems very insignificant. Even if it be true 
that the author has overestimated the part played by certain factors 
in causing the anarchy of the third century, he has nevertheless given 
us an account of that anarchy and what it meant to the Empire which 
could hardly be improved. Throughout Professor Rostovtzeff has 
utilized the latest results of archaeological research to round out and 
complete a view of ancient civilization in which the political, social, 
economic, literary, and artistic developments are connected and cor- 
related with rare skill and presented as parts of a complex but organic 
whole. The attempt is not new, but the success attending it is unusual. 
There are few scholars who have attained such easy mastery of so 
vast a mass of material or who so seldom lose sight of the woods in 
the contemplation of the trees. On the whole these volumes constitute 
the best general history of the ancient world in English, and it is to 
be hoped that they will be widely used, either as textbooks or as col- 
lateral reading, in college classes, though the instructor will find it 
necessary, now and again, to put students on their guard. 
FRANK Burr Marsu 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


La Basilique pythagoricienne de la Porte Majeure. By JEROME 
Carcopino. Paris: L’Artisan du Livre, 1926. Pp. 410. 

Though the first report on the ‘Underground Basilica’’ appeared 
only ten years ago, Carcopino in this volume lists forty discussions 
of it. The monument is so important and some of its problems so 
baffling that we may safely predict an increase rather than a diminu- 
tion of work on it. The first report guardedly offered the suggestion 
that the basilica was probably a meeting place of some religious sect. 
In 1918 Cumont went a step farther, giving reasons for the theory 
that the sect was Neo-Pythagorean. C. Densmore Curtis contrib- 
uted a useful point in 1920 by suggesting that the most prominent 
illustration, the stucco relief of the apse, seemed to represent Sap- 
pho’s leap, and Carcopino in 1923 combined these suggestions by re- 
ferring to a passage in Pliny (N. H/. xxii. 20) which mentioned the 
Sapphic myth in connection with Pythagorean allegory. Meanwhile 
others proposed new hypotheses. A columbarium was suggested or a 
meeting place of a burial-aid society (which appealed to Mrs. Strong) 
or a gathering place of a literary guild (Rostovtzeff), etc. Miss 
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Wadsworth provided exceedingly good illustrations of the most im- 
portant figures in the fourth volume of the Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Academy, and Mrs. Strong with Miss Jolliffe an excellent de- 
scription of the stuccoes with a very learned commentary referring 
especially to funerary illustrations (Jour. Hell. Stud., 1924, 65-111). 
The full official publication, to be given by Bendinelli, has not yet 
appeared. 

Carcopino, who had already contributed an important article, has 
now given not only a good description of the whole monument but 
a very thorough defense of the Cumopt-Carcopino hypothesis. His 
history of the Pythagorean cult at Rome is the fullest that we now 
have, and he has followed up every possible by-path in his endeavor 
to interpret the illustrations as connected with Pythagorean ritual 
and creed. He does not always succeed, nor does he claim that he 
does. In fact he could have written a more plausible book if he had 
omitted some of the more hypothetical suggestions. Nevertheless his 
method is sound in forfeiting persuasion for a search after every 
possible clue. His problem resembles for instance what we should 
have to attempt if we had to interpret the stained glass windows of 
Chartres without a Bible. The task now is to determine whether 
these stucco reliefs illustrate ordinary pagan tomb-symbolism or 
mythological commonplaces or some special creed and ritual. Roman 
funerary symbolism, as Mrs. Strong interprets it, is quite full of 
eschatological implications, but it is quite another matter if these 
illustrations point to metempsychosis and a life of happiness in the 
stars, as Cumont’s theory requires. Carcopino was therefore right in 
trying his theory out to the last possible suggestion, even if by so 
doing he knew that he would be the more prone to erroneous con- 
clusions. 

His work is excellent, and he has at least given his theory better 
standing than any other. Any day some papyrus from Egypt may 
provide the conclusive proof. Meanwhile it will be worth while to 
take this as a working hypothesis and scrutinize our sources for fur- 
ther confirmation. If the theory is proved, we shall have for the first 
time a reliable series of illustrations of an ancient mystical cult. To 
point out weaknesses of interpretation without more definite evidence 
would hardly be worth while, but it might be fair to say that in his 
history of the cult he seems to me to overstrain the evidence when 
he says that Rome’s objection to the Bacchanalian cult in 186 B.c. 
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was based upon fear of the Pythagorean doctrine, and when he at- 
tributes (p. 205) the banishment of Nigidius Figulus to his unor- 
thodox creed. He is quite persuasive when he argues that the Basili- 
ca stood on the property of Statilius Taurus, that Pythagoreanism 
was probably the pretext of Taurus’ condemnation, recorded by 
Tacitus (Ann. xii. 59), and that the Basilica must be dated before 
that event. TENNEY FRANK 
Jouns Hopkins UNIveErsiTy 


Josephus: With an English translation by H. St. Joun THackeray. 
In eight volumes. Vol. I. The Life. Against Apion. (Loeb 
Classical Library). New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. 

There was a Jew of Jerusalem, one Joseph, the son of Matthias, 
who was born five or six years after Jesus of Nazareth had been 
crucified on a hill outside the city. His older contemporaries, there- 
fore, his father or his kinsmen, might have been eye-witnesses of that 
event; and he himself, had the occasion offered, might have spoken 
with Peter and James and Mark, with Paul and Stephen and the 
founders of the first Christian church. It is very unlikely that he did 
so. The great event of his life was the Jewish revolt of 68, ending in 
the destruction of the Temple — a disaster that enormously impressed 
his own time and later ages. 

In this revolt he managed to play no inconsiderable part, and of it 
he wrote an account in Aramaic, his native tongue — the “Chaldee” 
of our fathers. Later he undertook not only to translate his book into 
Greek, but also to compose in Greek an elaborate history of the Jews 
as a crowning defense of them. His acts and writings drew him into 
violent controversies concerning his people and himself, and in these 
controversies he published at least two polemical pamphlets directed 
against his detractors, principally the Alexandrian rhetorician, Apion. 
He died full of honors, a Roman citizen and an imperial pensioner. 
His sons were knights who doubtless deplored in the best Roman 
society the excessive presence of Orientals in the city. 

He was a man neither of fine character nor of commanding intel- 
lect. His Greek is fluent and correct enough, but his style is without 
beauty or distinction, and there is nothing to indicate that he fully 
appreciated the great achievements of the Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion in which he lived so successfully. Intelligent, however, he was, 
and learned, and he seems to have had a real attachment to his people, 
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although he deserted their cause in the course of a hopeless war and 
became a determined eulogist of their conquerors. 

That we speak of him at all, that his works have survived when the 
finer labors of better men have perished, that his name in its Latin 
form of Josephus is one of the famous names of antiquity, is due to 
the fact that the later Christians found in his larger work, the An- 
tiquities of the Jews, a needful supplement of the Bible. It gives in 
considerable detail the history of the Jews between the Old and the 
New Testaments, and therefore covers the period immediately before 
and after the founding of Christianity. Except for Josephus we 
should hardly know more than the names of the later Maccabean 
princes or of Herod, and we should want a very important source of 
information for East Mediterranean conditions in the first century. 
That is itself a title to fame. Yet it may well be that the fact which 
earned for Josephus his immortality was the presence in his extant 
manuscripts of a forged passage. It is the famous paragraph (Ant. 
xviii. 3.3) referring to Christ. There ought to be no reasonable doubt 
that it is interpolated. Whatever Josephus said of Christ, if he spoke 
of him at all, he almost certainly did not say what we find in our text. 
But this paragraph made Josephus one of the essential witnesses to 
the truth of the Gospels, and his vivid and minute story of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple served as a tableau depicting the punishment of 
the generation that had rejected Christ. He became “the learned Jew 
Josephus” to medieval and later theologians and almost attained, like 
Philo, the character of a Church Father. 

It is only through this Christian use of him that he has come to us. 
For his own people he disappeared. He wrote not for them but for 
the Gentiles. There is no independent Jewish tradition concerning 
him or his writings. We must wait till the tenth or eleventh century 
before a Hebrew book appears under his name — Yosippon is the 
later title, derived from the Greek Josepos — and that turns out to be 
a forgery freely paraphrased from the Greek and stuffed with fan- 


tastic legends. 

The association of Josephus, accordingly, is with theology rather 
than with classical philology, though obviously historians could not 
afford to neglect him. Nor have they done so, but they have always 
cited him with emphatically express qualification and have drawn 
repeated attention to his tendency to exaggerate or to his alleged mis- 
representations. Hard things have been said of him. Even that suave 
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and tolerant humanist, Monsieur the Abbé Jérome Coignard, called 
him “ce plat Flavius Joséphe.” But an older Jerome said that he was 
the Greek Livy, and the overwhelming Joseph Justus Scaliger 
declared that he was “the most diligent and the greatest lover of truth 
of all writers.” Doubtless he loved large numbers and superlatives. 
He was vain and self-righteous, and these are traits which do not 
provide the best predisposition for a historian. Yet there are few 
cases indeed in which we can charge him with deliberate falsehood, 
and it may be that his standards in this matter were, if anything, 
somewhat higher than those of more famous ancient historians. 

By being semi-biblical Josephus early acquired in England and 
America a tinge of sanctity. Whiston’s translation, made in 1736, 
became so eminently edifying reading that there was scarcely a Sun- 
day School library in the United States that lacked a Josephus, 
although it had little else beside except the Bible. Distinguished 
statesmen in ultra-Protestant communities might be baptized Josephus 
as they might be called Eliphalet or Zachary. 

For purposes of edification Whiston’s translation was admirable. 
It is saturated with biblical style and is everywhere vigorous and 
colorful. It was, further, a labor of love. Whiston revered and 
admired his author and zealously defended him. The merits of his 
rendering are so many and so obvious that the “revision” by Shilleto, 
published in the Bohn Library, contents itself with infinitesimal 
changes. Yet, in spite of all these qualities, Whiston’s translation is 
completely inadequate for purposes of scholarship. It is often inac- 
curate. It was prepared before scientific methods had been applied 
to the examination of manuscripts or to historical materials generally, 
and before those materials had been so vastly increased by the discov- 
eries of the nineteenth century. A new translation was a great desi- 
deratum, and it is one of the many debts we owe to the Loeb series 
that this desideratum is now being met. 

The Loeb Josephus is to be in eight volumes, of which Volume I 
has so far appeared. Mr. H. St. John Thackeray, an eminent master 
of this field, is the translator and editor. The first volume contains 
two works of Josephus which form his only authentic Scripta Minora. 
Both were written, or at any rate published, after the Antiquities. 
One of them, the Vita, or Autobiography, was published as an appen- 
dix to the second edition of that work, and is an apologia pro vita sua, 
written primarily to refute the accusations of a rival historian, Justus 
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of Tiberias. The other is a fragmentary work in two books, generally 
called Contra Apionem. It is in fact a Defense of the Jews against 
the Lies of the Gentiles, written about a.p. 100 and directed against 
certain Greek writers of whom Apion was only one, if the most malig- 
nant. To call these gentlemen Anti-Semites is to dignify them unduly, 
for there was no general theory of race qualities that underlay their 
diatribes, but merely the rivalry of two groups in a place where both 
were foreigners and intruders. 

It is curious that the reproach to which Josephus primarily ad- 
dressed himself is that which concerned the antiquity of the Jews. 
Eduard Meyer holds the view that Judaism was a creation of the 
Persian monarchy, but the Alexandrian pamphleteers went farther 
and declared the Jews to be recent upstarts, non-existent before the 
Seleucids. A world brought up on the Bible will hardly consider the 
accusation worth refuting or particularly important. Josephus thought 
it decidedly was, and we can safely rely on his judgment in the mat- 
ter. The Hellenistic world, so new and raw in many respects, was 
insistent on ancient lineage. Josephus wins an easy victory on this 
point in a generation that had never heard of higher criticism. And 
he has even less difficulty in refuting the story that the Jews wor- 
shipped an ass or the other silly tales about them. Perhaps, if we had 
the full text of Chaeremon, of Lysimachus, or of Molo, we might 
find that Josephus had ignored what he could not so easily meet ; but 
the evidence is rather against that supposition, and under all cases, 
even with only the echoes of the opposition before us, the Contra 
Apionem makes lively reading. It has the additional value of pre- 
serving for us passages from writers whose works as a whole have 
disappeared. 

That the Vita is of the highest interest need hardly be said. It is 
hard to imagine any autobiography of that time that would be without 
interest, even the most extremely apologetic. We are not ordinarily 
granted such direct glimpses into the mind of ancient men, and the 
account is the more valuable because the picture presented is anything 
but heroic. 

We shall eagerly await the completion of Mr. Thackeray’s task. It 
has the assurance of better fortune than the excellent French trans- 
lation begun a quarter of a century ago under the direction of M. 
Théodore Reinach and still unfinished. Only Volumes I, II, III, V, 
and part of VII have appeared — II, the latest issued, being published 
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in 1926. It is fortunate that we have the first fascicule of VII, con- 
taining the Contra Apionem, which is translated by M. Léon Blum. 
Perhaps the appearance of the Loeb Josephus may stimulate renewed 
interest in an undertaking so important for the interpretation of our 
author. 

The superiority of the new translation to Whiston’s may be taken 
for granted. It is a superiority based on the far more accurate histor- 
ical knowledge which the newer translator possesses. One is con- 
strained to admit, however, that something has been lost in savor. 
Whisten reads like Bunyan, since both are founded on the English 
Bible. Just what the difference is may best be seen from examples 
taken more or less at random. 

Thackeray (Vita 8): I made great progress in my education, gaining a repu- 
tation for an excellent memory and understanding. 

Whiston: I made mighty proficiency in the improvements of my learning, 
and appeared to have both a great memory and understanding. 

Thackeray (Vita 75): John’s motive in making this assertion was not piety, 
but profiteering of the most bare-faced description. 

Whiston: Now this was said by John not out of his regard to religion, but 
out of his most flagrant desire for gain. 


Certainly Mr. Thackeray’s English is more modern, including even 
an unobjectionable neologism, but, when we set it side by side with 
the old version, we must confess that it sounds a little flat. In the 
second quotation, Whiston’s rendering is much nearer the original. 
I am afraid that the new translation will never be issued in folio, 
bound in brass clasps, and read by sea-captains to their crews, as Kip- 
ling tells us was done with Whiston’s Josephus. 

The more special duties of an editor Mr. Thackeray fulfils with 
high competence. The text of Josephus is difficult, the manuscript 
tradition scanty and unsatisfactory. The two most recent examina- 
tions of the text were those of Niese and of Naber, although Bekker’s 
was not completely superseded by either of them. Mr. Thackeray’s 
text is quite independent, and while owing a great deal to his pre- 
decessors it is much the best of all. His textual method may be said 
to be a reasonable eclecticism, which, since the manuscripts are few 
and poor in quality, is the only method that can promise us even an 
approximation to the correct text. In a number of cases, of course, 
Mr. Thackeray’s selection of a reading is a personal preference. For 
example, he reads (Vita 296) avazowe atts, “Ask them yourself,” 
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with R, a 14th century manuscript, instead of dvaxowwe abtovs, “Ask 
them,” with the others. It is a question of Sprachgefiihl rather than 
of the application of a rule that must determine such a choice. It is 
highly likely that most of his readings will commend themselves to 
the Sprachgefiihl of his readers. 

Max Rapin 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The English-Latin Debt: 12000 English Words Derived From Latin. 
Chicago: The Syntactic Book Co., 1927. Pp. ii + 91. $.60. 

The nameless authors of this little book have done a real service 
for the high-school Latin teachers of the country in preparing a list 
of derivatives that is extensive, is based on the vocabularies of sev- 
eral first-year books, is well thought out and carefully checked, and 
is inexpensive. ‘The Latin root words, in each case in their simplest 
forms, are listed alphabetically, in heavy capitals, with meanings in 
lighter capitals; the English derivatives, in lighter type, are in alpha- 
betical order under the roots. Latin derived words are included, but 
with cross-references to the simple forms (e.g., debeo, see habeo; 
conspicio, see -spicio ; casus, see cado, etc.) — a system that makes for 
a good understanding of word relationships. The English derivatives 
chosen are, in the main, common, everyday English words; the few 
exceptions to this rule seem chosen for their thought-provoking pos- 
sibilities or for their interesting histories. Not only obvious derivatives 
are included, but also some of the “hidden” ones which the ordinary 
high-school Latin teacher might overlook or not know of. The deriva- 
tives are numerous — facio has over a page and a half of them; and 
they are up-to-date — witness “‘halitosis” under halo! The book ends 
with a list of Latin words in English without: essential change, and 
two pages for the entry of additional derivatives. 

One notes with pleasure the absence of many common errors and 
accordingly can excuse such slips as “middle,” “mid,” etc., under 
medius, “person” under sono, “purpose” and other -pose words under 
pono, etc. If melior and optimus appear under bonus, we should 
expect minor and minimus to appear under parvus. Augur should be 
under avis, latum under fero, “command” should be under do as well 
as manus, etc. The chief meaning of mitto for derivative work is Jet, 
not send. Words of more than one meaning should be distinguished 
—e.g., “sash” in one sense is from capio, in another from a Persian 
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word. Nomen and nosco, magister and magnus, materia and mater, 
should be combined. Frequently a cross-reference, such as “abdo, see 
-do,” produces no derivatives for the first word, because there are 
none in English; this should be indicated in some way. One could 
wish also that the authors had included lists of the common prefixes 
and suffixes. Nevertheless, the book is very much worth while and 
fills a real need. 
LILLIAN B. LAWLER 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Irony: An Historical Introduction. By J. A. K. THomson. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. 

Any attempt to put one’s finger on the quintessential thing in the 
Greek spirit is likely to prove unsuccessful. The author of our book 
on Jrony, while admitting that one cannot affix a single label to the 
genius of Shakespeare or Euripides, makes bold to declare that “the 
differentiating thing about the Greek spirit” is Irony. The quality 
which he calls Irony is something larger, something more expansive 
than the rhetorical term that is defined by Webster and Murray; it is 
something which varies with the personality and artistry of every 
Greek author who employs it. While Mr. Thomson has nowhere in 
his book presented a complete and all-inclusive definition of his sub- 
ject, we cannot complain that he has not offered numerous partial 
definitions. “Irony is a criticism of life,” “a power of detachment 
from the multitude and even from one’s self”; “it suggests by reser- 
vation”; “it is the trembling equipoise between jest and earnest.” In 
Euripides “‘it is the mood of one who has some strong emotion within 
but will not quite trust himself on the flood of it.” In Thucydides it 
is “the studied absence of emotion” that leaves the reader to think and 
feel after the author has placed in juxtaposition the Funeral Oration 
of Pericles and the great plague at Athens, or has set the hubris of 
the Melian dialogue as the prologue of the nemests of the Sicilian 
expedition. In the Platonic Socrates “it is emotion tempered by 
common sense, common sense transfigured by emotion.” From other 
isolated passages we gather that it is the smile of the Sphinx, or that 
it is a mixture of utilitarianism and mysticism, and that it is beyond 
the reach of the rhetorician whose chief objective is emphasis. “‘It is 
not pessimism, it is not satire, it is not innuendo” —and so, accord- 
ing to our author, Tacitus did not possess it. It is difficult, but not 
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impossible, to make all these fragmentary definitions of Irony dove- 
tail together into one consistent pattern. 

While one may not agree that such Irony is “the differentiating 
thing about the Greek spirit,” he may freely admit that Mr. Thomson 
has directed our attention to a matter that is important to any student 
of Greek literature. His book offers many pages of illuminating liter- 
ary criticism, it raises many questions of genuine human interest, and 
all the way along it rouses in the reader an intense desire to know 
more thoroughly the whole range of Greek thought. 

While the following excerpts will in no way suggest the line of 
argument which the book pursues, they will at least give some hint as 
to the kind of obiter dicta one may expect: 


“Safety first has never been the only maxim of any tolerable human life.” 

“It is fair to say that Thucydides does set a higher value upon brains than 
the Anglo-Saxon mind regards as quite moral.” 

“It is not sinners who hate the saint so much as the good men.” 

“The Greek thinkers all believed that intelligence should steer the ship; but 
they never thought that the pilot was the ship.” 

“Euripides was certainly not merely a rationalist any more than he was purely 
a mystic. He was both of these things and many more; he could not have writ- 
ten his plays otherwise. I should think it as hard to label Euripides with one 
ticket as Shakespeare. He was, above all and before all, a dramatist, whose 
business it is to play upon his audience as an instrument. Euripides certainly 
succeeded in this, even if the result was violent irritation. He knew what the 
ordinary Athenian liked and believed, and he undoubtedly hated a great deal of 
it. To call him an unbeliever on that account is the silliest kind of prejudice. It 
would be strange if he did not have his own beliefs and if these were not better 
than what he attacked. When, for instance, he produced his Jon, which shows 
the Apollo of that particular legend in a peculiarly hateful light, it does not 
follow that he disbelieved in Apollo, still less that he rejected all gods whatso- 
ever. I do not know, but I can imagine him saying: “This is what I think of the 
Apollo in the story of Ion. If you like him, it is more than I do. My Apollo is 
a very different divinity.’ That at least is a very natural point of view. Exactly 
the same kind of thing is constantly being said by Socrates in the Dialogues of 
Plato. It had been said before either him or Euripides by Pindar, and before 
Pindar by sundry philosophers. People did not think there was any impiety in 
that. The wickedness came in when you denied the existence of Apollo or intro- 
duced a god of your own.” 

CuHARLEs N. SMILEY 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
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